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|dust will be highly beneficial. As a corrective for 
|clayey soils, charcoal cannot be too highly recom- 
M. B. BATEHAM, Editor and Proprietor; mended. In a physical view, it renders the soil por- 
8. D. HARRIS, Associate Editor. ‘ous and permeable to gases, and chemically, its ab- 
Texms—One Dollar per year—four copies for $3—nine copies for | sorbing and disinfecting Lappe are equally valu- 
$6—all payments in advance, and all subscriptions to commence | able, the amount of ammonia and other gases which 
with the first No. of a Volume. jit is capable of absorbing, giving it value as a fertili- 
== |ser Ona soil thus treated, there will be no danger 
of a defective, half-ripened crop, or the plants burning 
Out, as frequently happens on poor, shallow soil, for 
June will soon be here again, when some of our) although the strawberry is a plant of smal] structure, 
readers, “lucky mortals,” will luxuriate on rich straw-|I have traced the roots, in tavorable soils, a distance 
berries and cream, the product of their own grounds; of three feet from the surface.” 
and others will feel regret that they were not born to, 3. In setting the plants a very common error is not 
such good fortune, or that they did not think of it the | allowing sufficient space between the rows. For 
proper season and set out a bed of strawberry plants. | small garden culture, we prefer to plant in beds about 
Others again will complain that they have tried to, 4 feet wide and three rows to a bed, the rows about 2 
raise strawberries but “never had any /uck with them” feet apart, and the plants one foot apart in the rows ; 
—the plants died, or did not bear well, or soon run, but this is too close for the strong growing varieties, 
out, &c. To all such persons we will offer a few | especially if it is desired to produce the largest speci- 
words of advice and instruction. /mens of fruit, and to have the beds continue 4 or 5 
1. The best time to plant strawberries, in this climate, | years without renewal. 
isin the Spring. Nearly all the experiments we have, 4. Mulching and dressing the ground between the 
seen tried in Summer or Fall planting have failed,ow- rows of plants is very essential to complete success in 
ing to the heat and drought, or the subsequent freez- this climate. A covering of old tan bark or sawdust 
ing and thawing. If planted as early in the spring as, an inch or two thick should be applied, soon after 
the ground and plants can be ready, they will become planting, to protect against drouth and check the 
well rooted before hot weather, and perhaps bear a growth of weeds. Then late in the fall, add a dress- 
little fruit, and the next year a fine crop may be ex- | ing of old manure which may be forked into the ground 
pected. |early in the spring, and a covering of tan or sawdust 
2. The preparation of the ground is the main point| again applied—this latter will serve to keep the fruit 
on which the people of Ohio need instruction, especi- | from the ground as well as benefit the plants. 
ally where the soil is not naturally very deep andsome-| 5. Watering is very beneficial especially when the 
what sandy or gravelly. On this point we cannot do, plants are newly set, and also when bearing fruit. 
better than copy from the Germantown (Pa.) Teie-| When irrigation has been tried it has caused a won- 
graph the following remarks by Mr. Saunders, an ex- | derful increase of the crop; and the bearing season is 
perienced gardener of that place. | thereby greatly prolonged. Much was psy the pa- 
“When we consider the habit of growth, season| pers, a year or two ago about an “everbearing ” vari- 
of ripening, and permanency of the strawberry plant, | ety of strawberry found, at New Orleans; and several! 
we are led to the conclusion that the soil intended for| enterprising horticulturists took pains to procure 
its growth should receive the most thorough prepara-| plants of it and test them at the North, but it was 
tion. Its dwarf, spreading growth is not favorable; found that when removed from its favorite location its 


CULTURE OF STRAWBERRIES. 


for after improvement of the soil, farther than what! 
can be derived from applications on the surface.— 
Ripening at a period which, in nine seasons out of ten, 
is characterised by deficient moisture in the soil, and 
extreme atmospheric aridity, suggests the idea of 
allowing the roots a deep and rich medium, where they 
can luxuriate uninfluenced by surface temperature. And 
when we further consider that a strawberry plantation 
should produce at least three crops before removal, 
we may safely aver that the preparation of the soil in 
the first instance is of the utmost importance. 

“This leads us to the foundation of all permanent 
improvement, subsoil culture. Trench the soil at least 
18 inches in depth, incorporating a heavy dressing 
of well-decomposed manure, and if the soil is clayey, 
or adhesive in its nature, an application of charcoal 





bearing season lasted no longer than that of other 
varieties, and the whole secret of its productiveness 
consisted in deep and rich culture, plenty of water and 
warm climate. 

6. Choice of varieties. -On this point some difficulty 
arises from the immense number of varieties that are 
named and recommended in the books and catalogues. 
We shall only speak of those that have been tested 
on the soils of central and southern Ohio. Among 
these we place first for productiveness, good size, and 
flavor, Burr’s New Pine, and Hudson; for size and 
color Hovey’s seedling ; for large size and good flavor, 
McAvoy’s Superior and Burr’s Ohio Mammoth. These 
are all pistillate varieties ; and for a staminate variety 
to plant with one or more of the foregoing we would 
use Large Early Scarlet, or Burr’s old seedling. There 
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are also several very good staminate varieties that|average, ten millions of bushels. The whole of this 
have originated at Cincinnati, but not generally known | was taken from the surplus—that which would have 
as yet. been carried to market. The consequence is, that a 
7. Arrangement of Plants. The most productive | single railway fell short in its freight business to the 
and popular varieties of strawberry plants have what | extent of seventy thousand tons ! 
are termed pistillate flowers, and in order to secure! The following is a table of wheat production in the 
good crops of fruit, some plants of a variety having) U. States for 1852, being found by adding the average 
staminate flowers (as Early Scarlet and Burr’s old| annual increase to the Census of the crop for 1849, 
seedling) must be planted near them. Hence in ar-|and substituting the crop of Ohio, as ascertained by 
ranging the beds it is well to plant one bed of stamin-| the State Assessors. In 1854, the crop was not as 
ate between each two beds of pistillate; orif the plants| large as in 1852, by probably twenty-five millions of 
are set in rows across a lot or field, one row of stam-| bushels ; a fact which has not been generally recog- 
inate will suffice for 6 or 8 rows of pistillate; but it is| nized in the noise which was made about the corn 
necessary to keep the staminate plants in a bed, or a| crop ; but which is amply proved in the high prices. 
wide row by themselves, if it is intended to save plants|If, in 1855, (as is very probable,) the wheat crop 
for sale or for new plantations, otherwise they will) should be a good one, it will be larger than that of 
mix by their runners so that none of the kinds can be | 1852, so that that year is the proper one to compare 
relied on, and in a few years the staminate kinds will by. 


be quite too numerous. TABLE OF THE WHEAT Crop In 1852. 
re a | Product to each 
MORE ABOUT PLASHING HEDGES. | States. Bushels. inhebitent. 
— | Maine, - - 350,000 bushels or } bushels. 
Messrs. Batexam & Harris:—In reply to the en-| y, Hampshire, - 230000 “ “3 « 


quiry of your correspondent, J. Coleman, Esq.,“What|Vermont, - - 600.000 “ “Q « 
age should the hedge be, after being set out, to be in |Massachusetts, - 220,000 “ “1-5 « 
the most suitable condition for plashing,” I answer,! Rhode Island, 


: é 3,500 “ “ } “ 
this must depend on the vigor of growth ;. generally,| Connecticut R 50.000 “« 4-40 « 
the third or fourth year after planting. The two first|New York, -  - 15000000 “ “5 « 
years, in strong soil, if cut back to near the ground| New Jersey, - - 2,200.00 “ “5 « 


each year, the plants will make a strong growth the 
third, which may be plashed. Ifthesoilisnotstrong,/Delaware, - - 350,000 “ “§ « 


it may require four or even five years, to produce the|Marvland, - - 5,200,000 “ «9g « 
desired strength. A strong nucleus, with a good Obic, ‘ . 


Pennsylvania, - 17,800,000 teal “ 


‘ - - - 22,300,000 a 
growth of laterals at the ground, is absolutely essen-| Indiana, - - 7,200000 “ “«g « 
tial for a good hedge. Illinois, a - 11,000,000 “ of, «& 


The time to perform this work is, after the leaves 
have dropped in the fall, and before the expansion of 
the bud in the spring. The spring is the preferable 
time, however, as the shoots of the plants are better 
enabled to resist injury from the changes of winter in 
their natural position, than when first subjected to 
their new one. 

In reply to your question, “ Do you not think, after 
examining McGrew’s and other hedging, that for gen-|§ (Carolina, - - 1,200,000 “ “9 « 
eral farm use, it is better to simply trim closely, to Georgia 1 - 1300000 « « 1, « 
form a good hedge, instead of plashing ; as this latter Alabases, "350, 


Michigan, - - 5,800,000 Ss Fe.” 
Wisconsin, 5,000,000 * «7 A 
Iowa, - - - 1,800,000 “« 866g “ 
Kentucky, - - 2,500,000 “ “g} « 
Missouri, - - 3,500,000 wo 68 & ee 
Tennessee, - - 2,500,000 a 
Virginia, - - 13,000,000 it Pig 
N. Carolina, - - 2,500,000 _ $6 














- « Wao «we @ 
involves much labor and skill?” I answer, I do not. Mississippi, - - 150000 “« «} « 
It was viewing these hedges which confirmed me in| Piorida ai : 1.200 “  & 1.40 « 
this opinion. Mr. McGrew’s hedge is decidedly the|]ouisiana, - - 500) 4.10008 
best I have seen anywhere, grown on the upright prin-| ie 4 50,000 «4h « 
ciple, and he deserves much praise for the skill with| Arkansas,  - - 950000 “ «4 « 
which he has managed it. His plants, however, are| (California, -  - 30000 “« « } « 
set too wide apart,—a defect he will doubtless remedy : ae 
in future operations. His plan is sufficient for inside Aggregate, - 123.995200 “ “5 « 
divisions, where hogs are not permitted at large, but T) * ‘ B. cnnnniied : ll for th 
will not prove adequate for an outside barrier. 1859 : — ithe ~~ gh i rey OP. ‘: ad Ad 
Very respectfully yours, ate uh a » as in the States o Kentucky 
Cincinnati, March 16, 1855. A. H. Ernst, | 204 Tennessee, the statement is in some instances 


po . low, on account of the basis in these States, the crop 
STATISTICS AND DISTRIBUTION OF THE WHEAT CROP. of 1849 being a deficient one, yet, in the main, it is 
— very nearly correct. 

Now, the fair allowance to each person in the Uni- 
ted States is five bushels, which is just the amount ; 
but we have three millions of negroes in the South, 
and probably two millions of whites in the same re- 
gion, whose bread-stuff is almost exclusively Indian 
corn. The allowance for the five millions is twenty- 
Jive millions, and supposing the stock on hand to be 
equalize the crop, we shall find there has never been| sufficient for seed, this is all, even in a good year, we 
enough. have for export ; but, what can we have from such a 

In giving the statistics of wheat in this country, we| crop as the last? Absolutely nothing. 
state, in advance, that the production of wheat, in the! In the above are three classes of States, (as to the 
interior of the United States, is of great consequence| wheat crop,) divided as follows : 
and interest to our western railways. A single fact} 1st. The Surplus States.—These are Pennsylvania, 
will place this in a striking point of view. In the| Maryland, Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, 
year 1854, the wheat crop of Ohio fell short of a fair| Wisconsin, and Iowa. a 





As an article of commerce, wheat has been raised, 
in surplus, in several countries ; but, taking the whole 
earth into view, the production of wheat has never equal- 
ed the demand for it. There have always been coun- 
tries which, in pursuit of greater gain from other 
crops, or, in consequence of natural deficiencies, have 
not raised enough for their own food; and, if we 
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2d. States which supply themselves.—These are New LETTER FROM SAMUEL WILLIAMS. 
LS atewthge=: se tre a omempnemcfmmie a aad Agriculture— Patent Ofice Report—Mo- 
. a i ; 4 
for reasons stated above, because their crops in the . . endenee~t 
table eve below théir eeual euesace. Eps. Onto CuLtivator :—Twenty years ago, wheat 
3d. States i tino their b i Th Mai was the only cereal crop sold in any quantity in Sen- 
- States emporting their bread.— These are Maine, oca county ; then corn was grown by the farmer to 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Island, Massachu- fat his pork only. But the exbenstion of the wheat 
setts, Connecticut, N. Carolina, S. Carolina, Georgia, | sowing pabulum im the soll, and now the wheat | 
Alabama, Mississippi, Florida, Louisiana, Texas, Ar-| midge, have made a great revolution in our farm crops. | 
kansas, and California, sixteen States, or more than Now nous eats end berle are the great payin aa 
half the American Union. These are the manufac-| -eais. while wheat is not rm rm b | ‘oe ~~ 
turing, cotton planting, sugar, and mining States.— consumption. Even cuestaliben “bones shipped 
tbe egrn Ae hey m= agen tenet many thousand barrels of flour to New York, are now 
om y pete , ‘It | reduced to the necessity of buying wheat at Buffalo to 
: : F supply their home trade. Many farmers who once | 
In a common year, such as 1855, (with no blight on| . 
’ les. old wheat, now buy flour. But a better system of 
the harvest,) may be, the surplus States will export r on arte J | 


bp , L drainage, manuring and culture has greatly increased 
something like the following amounts of wheat, viz: | ou elles of corn, _ ne and barley. , sarge 


Pennsylvania, - - : 5,300,000 bushels.| The Patent Office Report for 1853 has but little im- 
Maryland, - - ° ° 2,700,000 « proved on its predecessors. Methinks the paucity of 
Ohio, - - : ‘ - 11,300,000 « its correspondents might well have excused the neces- 
Indiana, - - - - 2,200,000 «“ sity for the present mode of condensation and cognate 
Illinois, - - “ » 6,000,000 * arrangement. But the department of climatology is 
Michigan, - - - = 3,000,000 « sufficiently minute and lengthy to excuse the brevity 
Wisconsin, - . © ° 3,000,000 « of its correspondence ; every farmer’s letter detailing 
Iowa, - - - - - 300,000 “ his own blunders as well as successful practice, is a 
Virginia, - : . ° 5,500,000 « boon to scientific agriculture. A single experiment 
hangin may fail or be successful under certain conditions of 

Total, - - - - 39,300,000 the soil or season, but it isonly by those repeated ex- 


This is fourteen millions of bushels more than what | P&timents under good culture, by which valuable facts 
can be afforded for foreign export; but this fourteen gen growth are ae, f th United 
millions is what the manufacturers and planters eat, © eeeenenee, Roney Gee & Peer cee 

and enters only into the internal commerce ; so does States are now appeased, and Shylock ao longer seeks 
the whole amount of what is carried to foreign coun- his pound of flesh. But we need above all a coming 
tries, for that must be carried to port. good crop to enrich the farmers, so that they may again 


ait : . become good customers. 
Of the above fourteen millions, about eight millions & 


. oboe: The best sight I have seen to-day was four sleigh 
jk ag in New England, and the residue in the | Joagds of draining pipe from the tile machine here, 
outh. ~ 


, taken off by farmers to drain the heretofore waste 
We come now to the question, what is the Movr- places in their domains. 

MENT of wheat in commerce? And what is the Rail-|" Winter still lingers in the lap of Spring, on this 
way movement? It is not very difficult to ascertain | 19th day of March ; two inches of snow has come to 
this. We have about (as above,) forty millions of| patch up our long continued good sleighing. This has 
bushels exported from the producing States. That! been an unusually cold and snowy winter, with some 
must all be carried off. Then we have the consump-| interesting thaws, but no rain. . S. Witurams. 
tion of wheat in the large cities and towns of the pro-| — Wraterloo, March 12, 1855. 
ducing States, which must be transported from fifty to ; : 


one hundred miles. The population of these cities TOP DRESSING OF MEADOWS. 
and towns amounts to about one and a half millions ; . EF capheninn 
and require about seven and a half millions of bushels Ae an he of the want * art pe re neg 
for their consumption. We have then this result of | ©" 28™'C¥ ome papers to the ciIrcumeaness es Weal 
the whest commercial movement, vis : ern farmers, we notice in a late umber of the Gen- 
] : esee Farmer, a subscriber at Cincinnati inquires, What 
Foreign Export, - 7 25,000,000 bushels. | is the best manure to apply to meadow land, (timo- 
Domestic Export, -  - 15,000,000 thy,) clay soil, rolling; and the editor answers :— 
Consumption of cities and towns Where leached ashes and lime can be had at mode- 
in the producing States, - 7,500,000“ rate price, they are probably the best fertilizers for 
— meadows, with the addition of stable manure, where 
Aggregate, % on Ss a the land is poor; and where stable manure is not avail- 
This is equal to one million six hundred thousand able, or too expensive, guano may be sown just before 
tons of freight. It is very easy to see from the above |a rain or in wet weather, at 200 to 300 lbs. per acre. 
statement, where the great ports for the distribution of; Now if the abovehad been written by Prof. Mapes 
wheat are. The principal ones are as follows :—| for sowe of the worn out sandy soils of New Jersey or 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Richmond, Pittsburgh, Cleve-| Maryland, we should not have been at all surprised, 
land, Sandusky, Toledo, Detroit, Milwaukie, Chicago, | but for an editor in Western New York to give such 
St. Louis, and Cincinnati. In a common wheat year, | advice to a farmer in South-western eae is wa 
such as 1852, 1853, and as we suppose, we shall soon| mind a little surprising, not to say ridiculous. e 
have again, the shipments from these ports will verify | soil of all this region, especially around Cincinnati, is 
the above tables, in every particular. Boston, New| a strong limestone clay, and so far from leached ashes 
York, New Orleans, &c., handle a great deal of wheat | and lime forming “the best fertilizers for meadows,” 
and flour, but they are not original shipping ports of| we do not hesitate to say that these materials will not 
this article at all. _ | pay the cost of hauling two miles for the purpose de- 
In a short time we expect to show the whole agri-/| sired ; and as to guano, the farmer that would apply 
cultural export of Ohio for 1854.—Mansjfield’s R. R.| it to meadow lands in this region, expecting to get his 
Record. money back, would be a subject for a Lunatic Asylum. 
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i XPERIENCE WITH MOFFITT’S THRESHING MACHINE. 
In the Cultivator for March 15th, I see a notice of 


Moffitt’s Buckeye Threshing Machine, with a request 
that some one of your readers who has used it would 
send you an account of its operation, and 1 thought I 
would take the liberty of doing so. 

I have been acquainted with this justly celebrated 
machine from its earliest existence, and have used 
both sizes. The largest sized machine requires eight 
horses and about twelve hands to operate it success- 
fully, and with this force in good wheat, it will thresh | 
and clean in the most perfect manner, from 500 to 800 


bushels of wheat per day. The small machine requires 


four horses, or you may use five or six, if you choose, 
and about six hands; and in good grain will thresh | 
and clean perfectly, and deliver in bags, from 150 to 
200 bushels of wheat per day. 

I threshed out my crop this season with one of these 
small machines. I threshed five and one-half days 
and had over 900 bushels of wheat, and I know if my 
wheat had been ordinarily good I should have had out 
of the same amount of straw 1,200 or 1,300 bushels. 
I have been in the business of threshing for 12 years 
and have used several other machines, and I hesitate 
not to say that Moffitt’s is very far superior in every 
essential particular, to any that I have ever used or 
seen used. Very respectfuily, 

Piqua, March, 1855. Davin C. Starter. 
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ENTOMOLOGY FOR FARMERS, NO. 16. 


Orper Diptera, (concluded), Stable Flies, Blow |into a room which is lighted only on one side ; but if 


Flies, House Flies, Radish Flies, Cheese Flies. 

(We condense the following remarks on these very 
common insects, from Dr. Harris’ Treatise. 2d edi- 
tion.) 

“The flies that abound in stables in August and 
September, and sometimes enter houses on the ap- 
proech of rain, might be mistaken for house-flies, were 
it not for the severity of their bites, which are often 


felt through our clothing, and are generally followed | 


by blood. Upon examination they will be found to 
differ essentially from house-flies in their proboscis, 
which is very long and slender, and projects horizon- 
tally beyond the head. 
piercing bites of these flies, and horses are sometimes 
so much tormented and enraged by them as to become 
entirely ungovernable in harness. The name of this 
kind of fly is Stomovis calcitrans ; the first word signi- 
fying sharp-mouthed, and the second kicking, given to 


the fly from the effect it produces on horses. It lays | 
its eggs in dung, where its young are hatched, and | 


pass through their transformations. The larve and 
pup do not differ much in appearance from those of | 
common house-flies. 

“The large, buzzing meat-fly, named Musca( Calli- | 
phora) vomitoria, is of a blue-black color, with a broad, | 
dark blue, and hairy hind body. It is found all sum-| 
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| plete success in England. 


Cattle suffer sorely from the | than one-fifth of an inch in length. They finish their 


transformations, and appear above ground, towards 
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specimens from Kurope. 


biting stable-flies, the meat-flies, and the house-fly, 
may really be distinct species from those which are 
found in Europe. Our house-fly is the Musca Harpia, 


or Harpy-fly, of my “ Catalogue.” It begins to appear 
in houses in July, becomes exceedingly abundant in 
September, and does not disappear till killed by cold 
weather. It is probable that, like the domestic fly of 
Europe, it lays its eggs in dung, in which its larve 
live, and pass through their changes of form. 

“The Americans are accused of carelessness in re- 
gard to flies, and apparently with some reason. But, 
it these filthy, dung-bred creatures swarm in some 
houses, covering every article of food by day, and obso- 
lutely blackening the walls by nigt, in others compa- 
ratively few are found ; for the tidy housekeeper takes 
care not to leave food of any kind standing about, un- 


| covered, to entice them in, and makes a business of 


driving out the intruders at least once aday. Ifa 
plateful of strong green tea, well sweetened, be placed 
in an outer apartment accessible to flies, they will 
taste of it, and be killed thereby, as surely as by the 
most approved fly-poison. In the first volume of “The 
Transactions of the Entomological Society of London,” 
Mr. Spence gives an account of a mode of excluding 
flies from apartments, which has been tried with com- 
It consists of netting, made 
of fine worsted or thread, in large meshes, or of threads 
alone, half an inch or more apart, stretched across the 
windows. It appears that the flies will not attempt 
to pass through the meshes, or between the threads, 


there are windows on another side of the room they 


_will then fly through ; such windows should therefore 


be darkened with shutsers or thick curtains.” 

* Radishes, while growing, are very apt to be at- 
tacked by maggots, and rendered unfit to be eaten. 
These maggots are finally transformed to small, ash- 


colored flies, with a silvery gray face, copper-colored 


eyes, and a brown spot on the forehead of the females; 
they have some faint brownish lines on the thorax, 


and a longitudinal black line on the hind body, crossed 


by narrower black lines on the edges of the rings. 
They vary in size, but usually measure rather more 


the end of June. The radish-fly is called Anthomyia 
Raphani, from the botanical name of the radish, on 
the root of which its larve feed. 

“The well-known cheese-maggots (skippers) are 
the young of a fly ( Piophila caset), not more than three 
twentieth of an inch long, of a shining black color, 
with the middle and hinder legs mostly yellowish, and 
the wings transparent like glass.” 


THE APPLE TREE BORERS IN OHIO. 


In No. 3, of our articles on Entomology, vol. X, p. 


‘ , Q 
It is possible that oursharp- ~ 



















mer about slaughter-houses, butchers’ stalls, and pan- 242, we stated that the Apple-tree Borer of the East- 
tries, which it frequents for the purpose of laying its | ern States (Saperda bivitata) had not been seen, to our 
eggs on meat. The eggs are commonly called fly-| knowledge in Ohio. But since that article was pub- 
blows; they hatch in two or three hours after they | liseed, our attention has several times been called to 
are laid, and the maggots produced from them come to |the ravages of a borer in apple trees in this vicinity, 
their growth in three or four days, after which they | which from appearance we have no doubt is the Saper- 
creep away into some dark crevice, or burrow in the da above named, although we have not yet seen the 
ground, if they can get at it, turn to egg-shaped pupe, perfect insect or beetle. Since our attention was 
and come out as flies, in a few days more; or they | called to the subject we have found many of the apple 
remain unchanged through the winter, if they have trees planted on our Maclura Farm last spring are so 
been hatched late in the summer. A smaller fly, of a| badly girdled (under the bark,) by these larve that we 
brilliant blue-green color, with black legs, also lays have decided to pull them up and plant fresh ones in 
its eggs on meat, but more often on dead animals in | their places the present month. We have not as yet 
the flelds. |heard sny person mention having noticed the ravages 

“The house-fly of this country has been supposed |of this insect before in this part of Ohio. It may be 


to be the same as European Musca domestica; but I | that the extremely dry season was peculiarly favorable 
cannot satisfy myself on this point for the want of | for its propagation. 
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Mr. J. W. Gamste, of Hillsboro, has sent us sev- 
eral specimens of these borer larve, requesting our 
opinion as to their name and character. They were 
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|and several at the tip of the abdomen. These prob- 


jably assist the insect in its movements, when casting 
| off its pupa-skin. The final change occurs about the 





taken from his apple trees; along with two other in- first of June, soon after which, the beetle gnawsthro’ | 
sects, which he also sends to us—one a winged fly or | the bark that covers the end of its burrow, and comes 
bug belonging to the order Hemiptera, described in O. | out of its place of confinement in the night. 

Cult., vol. X, p. 213, and which could do no harmto| “ Notwithstanding the pains that have been taken 
the tree ; the other is a larve of some fly, we presume | by some persons to destroy and exterminate these per- 
from its form, and also harmless to fruit trees, though | nicious borers, they continue to reappear in our orch- 

it might be found in the crevices of the bark, or in de- | ards and nurseries every season. The reasons of this 


caying wood. 


Mr. T. V. Peticoras, of Clermont Co., O., in 
letter published in the Horticulturist for the pest 
month, says, the borer is becoming fearfully destruc- 
tive in that region; for the past year or two he has 
observed a great many young trees almost entirely 
destroyed by this pest. It attacks the quince as well 


| are to be found in the habits of the insects, and an in- 
|dividual carelessness. Many orchards suffer deplora- 
|bly from the want of proper attention ; the trees are 
praca to remain, year after year, without any pains 
being taken to destroy the numerous and various in- 


sects that infest them; old orchards, especially, are 








neglected, and not only the rugged trunks of the trees, 
\but even a forest of unprunded suckers around them, 
are left to the undisturbed possession and perpetual 
inheritance of the Saperda. On the means that have 


as the apple, and almost always commences its ravages | 

on the south side of the tree. He has found as many | 

as thirty young borers in one tree, but never has seen | . 

the parent beetle. If he watches for him next June pee pe yaaneg f bya S creer lg ance = 

perhaps he will find him. : _ {fully successful only when generally adopted. Kill- 
( The annexed cut is but anim- |ing it by a wire thrust into the holes it has made, is 


perfect representation of this | one of the oldest, safest, and most successful methods. 
beetle. Dr. Harris says it is|Cutting out the grub, with a knife or gouge, is the 
called “the two-striped, or the 


most common practice ; but it is fearedthat thesetools | 
brown and white striped Saper- | have sometimes been used without sufficient caution. 
da; the upper side of its body | A third method, which has more than once been sug- | 
being marked with two longitu- | gested, consists in plugging the holes with soft wood. 
dinal white stripes between | If a little camphor be previously inserted, this practice 
three of a light brown color, | promises to be more effectual; but experiments are 
while the face, the antennae, the under side of the | wanting to confirm its expediency.” 
body, and the legs, are white. This beetle varies in : - 
length from a little more than one half to three quar- PARKER'S FLAX-DRESSING MACHINE. 
ters of aninch. It comes forth from the trunks of : —_— 
the trees, in its perfected state, early in June, making Mention was made in the papers some months ago, 
its escape in the night, during which time only it uses |that Mr. Wm. Parker, of Martin’s Ferry, O., was 
its ample wings in going from tree to tree in search of |engaged in constructing a new Flax-breaking and 
companions and food. In the daytime it keeps at rest |Scutching Machine, which we thought would prove 
among the leaves of the plants which it devours. | Superior to those heretofore in use. We now learn 
The trees and shrubs principally attacked by this bo- | that he has completed a small sized machine (for work- 
rer, are the apple-tree, the quince, mountain ash, haw- ing by hand) and that it works admirably, fully — 
thorn and other thorn bushes, the June-berry or shad- | the question as to the utility of the principles on whic 
bush, and other kinds of Amelanchier and Aronia. Our |it is constructed. 
native thorns and Aronias are its natural food; for1| The following is the testimony of a number of 
have discovered the larve in the stems of these shrubs, | Meighbors, several of them experienced machinists, 
and have repeatedly found the beetles upon them, eat- and all of them connected with machine shops. 
ing the leaves, in June and July. It is in these months Manrtin’s Ferry, Betmont Co., O. 
that the eggs are deposited, being laid upon the bark March 6, 1855. 
near the root, during the night. The larve hatched| Te Unpersicnep having examined an experimen- 
therefrom are fleshy whitish grubs, nearly cylindrical, |tal machine invented by Wm. Parker, of this county, 
and tapering a little from the first ring to the end of | and witnessed its operation in breaking and scutching 
the body. The head is small, horny, and brown ; the | flax, are satisfied that the experiment is successful. 
first ring is much larger than the others, the next two | The peculiarities of this machine are,that after break- 
are very short, and, with the first, are covered with |ing the flax it first presents the root end of the fibre 
punctures and very minute hairs; the following rings, |to the scutchers, retaining the seed end, then with- 
to the tenth inclusive, are each furnished, on the upper | draws the root end and presents the seed end, while 
and under side, with two fleshy warts situated close |the root end is retained. The finished fibre is deliv- 
together, and destitute of the little rasp-like teeth, |ered on to an endless apron at the same time that the 
that are usually found on the grubs of the other Capri- | next table full is received into the machine. The 
corn-beetles ; the eleventh and twelfth rings are very | practicability and success of the retaining and revers- 
short ; ho appearance of legs can be seen, even with ing principle is demonstrated in this machine beyond 
a magnifying glass of high power. The grub,withits|a doubt. We are also satisfied that a substantial ma- 
strong jaws, cuts a cylindrical passage through the |chine of proper dimensions, would be very speedy and 
bark, and pushes its castings backwards out of the hole | make a better yield than hand-work. 
from time to time, while it bores upwards into the H. HEBERLING, D. H. Lonpers, 
wood. The larva state continues two or three years, Cuas. KuGLer, R. 8S. ALpEn, 
during which the borer will be found to have penetra- Tos. Lewis, Wm. Stoax, 
ted eight or ten inches upwards in the trunk of the J. R. Grirrits, C. O. Rosixson, 
P tree, its burrow at the end approaching to, and being Jno. SicLER, Ww. M. Gairrits, 
covered only by the bark. Here its transformation Bens. Hoys. 
takes place. The pupa does not differ much from 
other pupe of beetles ; but it has a transverse row of 
minute prickles on each of the rings of the back, 
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When prosperity was well mounted, she let go the 
bridle, and soon came tumbling out of the saddle. 
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PLAN OF A ‘SYMMETRICAL COTTAGE.” 

(From the Horticulturist.) 


Whoever loves symmetry and the simpler kinds of cottage beauty, including good proportion, tasteful forms, 
and chasteness of ornament, we think can not but like this design, since it unites all these requisites. It is 
an illustration of a cottage made ornamental at a very trifling expense, and without sacrificing truthfulness to 
that kind of tasteful simplicity which is the true touchstone of cottage beauty. 
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D GROUND FLOOR. SECOND FLOOR. 
) __ This cottage is entered by means of an ample hall, off which is the parlor, 15 ft. by 15 ft. 6in. The din- 
ing and living room is entered from either the hall or parlor, and is 15 ft. 6 in. by 14 ft., having closets, also 


a closet under stairs. Adjacent to the dining-room is the nursery, 14 ft. by 12 ft. 6 in., having a bathing- 
room and closet. 
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Off of the dining room is the kitchen, 15 ft. 6 in. 
by 12 ft. 6 in., having an ample pantry, sink room, 
&c. The back stairs ascend from the sink room, 
which is a great convenience, as slops, &c., from the 
second story can be brought down these stairs without 
being seen from any of the principalrooms. Entrance 
to the cellar from the kitchen. In the hall is the prin- 
cipal stairs leading to second story, which is divided 
into bed-rooms having closets attached ; also inclosed | 
stairs to attic, in which there are three large sleeping 
rooms, with store-rooms, &c. The little front room 
in second story would make a bed room if required, 
or a dressing room attached to the large front bed-| 
room. 

First story 9 ft. 6 in. high, second story 8 ft. high. 
The superstructure is framed, sheathed on the outside 
with 14 in. boards about 9 in. wide, put on horizon- 
tally, and rebated to imitate block work, and painted 
three good coats, the last two to be sanded; thus 
making the building appear like a stone one, with 
very little expense. To be plastered on the inside) 
two coats (browning and white finish.) The inside | 
finish is to be plain and neat. Architraves in princi-| 
pal story to be 7 in. wide, beveled bands ; those in the 
second story,6 in. The building finished complete,| 
will cost about $2,000. 

Remarks.—The foregoing plan is one of the best) 
of the ornamental kind that we have seen, and ma 
afford valuable suggestions to those who are thinking| 
of building a tasteful residence. We would however| 
caution our readers against being misled by the above 
estimate of the cost of such a dwelling, for we agree! 
with the editors of the Horticulturist in the belief that} 
the estimate is full one-third too low for most parts of | 
country, although Messrs. Austin & Warner, the ar-| 
chitects who furnished the design, think differently.—| 

It will be seen that the principal rooms are designed | 
to be warmed by a furnace in the basement—hence| 
the small number of fireplaces and chimneys. This is| 
a defect in the plan,in our opinion, which cannot) 
easily be remedied without marring the symmetry of| 
the internal arrangement.— Eds. O. Cult. 





LIST OF NEW PATENTS, 
Relating to Agriculture and Domestic Arts, up to 
March 15, 1855. 
{From the Scientific American.] 

Hemp Braxes.—D. W. Hughes, of New London,| 
Mo.: I claim arranging and applying the breakers, | 
B B, so that they may be brought while the machine 
is in operation, to the proper distance apart to suit the 
nature of the material to be operated upon, and may 
be caused to approach each other or near to the line 
of operatian of the corresponding breaker, C, as the 
operation progresses, substantially as set forth. 

[For a description of the invention see No. 19, 
present vol. Scr. Am. ] 


Hutirnc anp Crieaninc Ciover Srep.—M. H. 
Mansfield, of Ashland, Ohio: I claim the arrangement 
and combined operation of the screen, e, the endless 
conveyor, f, and the fan, d, in such a manner as to en- 
able a strong blast to be employed without wasting 
the seeds, substantially as set forth. 


Mow1ne Macuine.—Fisk Russell, of Boston, Mass.: 
I do not claim the supporting of the frame of a mow- 
ing machine on two or more wheels. 

But I claim, when two wheels only are employed 
for the support of such frame, the specified arrange-| 
ment of the secondary supporting wheel with respect| 
to the main driving and supporting wheel and the! 
driving shaft, such arrangement consisting in placing, 
the axis of the secondary supporting wheel aside of, 
and not in line with that of the primary wheel, and 
disposing the secondary wheel back of or on one side 
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of the driving shaft, so as to operate essentially as de- 
scribed. 

Seep Pianters.—A. J. Barnhart, of Schoolcraft, 
Mich.: I claim the combination of the disks, a a’ b, 
movable cylinder, D, and piston, C, the above parts 
being enclosed or working within a cylinder or case, 
A, and arranged substantially as shown and for the 
purpose set forth. 


Spave Prows.—David Russell, of Drewersburgh 
Ind: I am aware that upon revolving horizontal cy|- 
inder, both movable and fixed, spades have been ar- 
ranged to dig up the soil, therefore I donot claim such 
devices. 

But I claim the cutter bars, A A’, said bars being 
provided with cutters at their lower ends; and opera- 
ting in the manner and for the purpose set forth. 


Brick Kitns.—Jesse Russell, of Elkton, Ky.: I 
claim the arranging of the fire chambers outside of 


| the kiln and introducing the products of combustion to 


the brick to be burnt through avenues or passages ex- 
tending from the fire chambers, entirely across the 
kiln, when said fires are placed and used on one side 
of the kiln only, substantially as described. 


Strumre Macuines.—Edward Vaughn, of Alliance, 
O.: I claim the arch beams, d d, the brace post, 11, 
in combination with the incline braces, c2 ¢2,and ho- 
rizontal beams, a, making a new and useful, firm and 
compact frame, as set forth. 

Also the combination of a half sphere, and groove, 
i, forming a new half spherical washer, g. 

Also the combination of the groove, k, opening, j, 
with a square recess, m, for the surpose as set forth. 

Also for the purpose of attaching and detaching the 
trucks, H H, to and from sills, c, by the combination 
of levers, h h, fulcrums, r r, joints, q q, posts, t t, dogs, 
v, and levers, I, as set forth. 

Also the securing of the bar, K, to the hounds J J, 
set forth. 

I do not claim any oné separate thing in the above 
mentioned invention: but I claim the combination as 
set forth. 


Piows.—Ira Reynolds, of Republic, Ohio: I am 
aware that plow points have been constructed with 
oblique shoulders, a corner of which was made to bear 
somewhat like the shoulders in my plow pvint. 

But I claim, first, the laterally extending shoulder, 
rr’, drawn back against and somewhat between the 
two shoulders, r r, in order to hold the point securely 
in place, and prevent the breaking of the shank, t, 
near the shoulder, in the operation of plowing, sub- 
stantially as set forth. 

Second, I claim the arrangement of the within de- 
scribed reversible steel] share, as secured to the face 
of the mold board by means of a screw bolt inserted 
from the lower side of the female screw being formed 
in the steel share, as set forth. 

Third, I claim the reversible self-fastening colter, 
constructed, secured, and arranged in manner and for 
the purposes set forth. 


as 


Srraw Cutters.—J. H. Bennett, of Bennington, 
Vt. : I claim the use and arrangement of the double 
acting spring in combination with the arrangement 
and beveled snape of the knife, substantially as and 
for the purpose set forth. 


Seep Pranters.—Robert Romaine, of Montreal, 
C. E.,Patented in England May 10,1853: I am aware 
that a seeding apparatus has been arranged to follow 
a toothed cylinder, and also to precede either a tooth- 
ed cylinder or roller, therefore I do not claim either. 

But I claim the rotary toothed cylinder, or digger, 
followed immediately by the seed sower or roller, as 
described. 
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COLUMBUS, APRIL 1, 1855. 


A New Postace Law goes into operation this Ist, 
dy of April. It will not materially affect our usual | 
correspondence, other than to secure the prepayment 
of all Jetters, by mail. We give our correspondents 
credit for having already adopted this plan of their 
own accord, with but few exceptions: now the rule 
is imperative on all, and we need only caution those 
who send us letters over weight (4 0z.,) to be sure 
they pay the full rate, as no letter not paid in full, can 
be sent at all. A system of registration for money 
letters, has been devised, which we hope will save us 
from the depredations of pilferers in future ; our thief 
tax has been quite too heavy to meet our views of 
financial economy. 


State Farr ano Raitroaps.—The State Board of 
Agriculture are still in doubt whether to proceed with 
their arrangements for a State Fair this season. Sev- 
eral of the Railroads have signified a readiness to re- 
store the usual facilities, while others adhere to the 
platform of the retrenchment convention. We look 
upon this state of things, as peculiarly unfortunate, to 
say the least, and hope aY the roads will see it for| 
their interest, as the public’s, to meet the case with as 
much liberality as their means will justify. It isa 
matter of no smal! moment that the railroads now cul- 
tivate a friendly feeling with the agricultural commun- 
ity, who are their best customers. On this subject 
the Ohio Statesman says: 


“ The agricultural interest is too large to be treated 
with indifference, and though the railroads are of great 
benefit to the farmers, the farming interest is of equal | 
benefit tothe railroads. If there is any indepencence | 
on either side, the farmers have it, of course. A little! 
yielding on the one side and a small forbearance on | 
the other will be much better than an open war, that, 
will carry the subject into the political field and into | 
tho legislature.” 

The Cleveland Herald responds: “We are glad to| 
know, that so far as the Cleveland, Columbus and Cin-! 
cinnati, and the Cleveland and Erie roads are con- 
cerned, the same facilities, and same terms will be ex- 
tended to the next State Fair exhibitors and visitors, 
as have been heretofore.” 

To which the Wooster Democrat adds: “ And we 
are happy to add to the above that the Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania railroad will not be behind any other road in 
Ohio in this matter.” 

We hope these promises are true, and that all our 
roads will revise their late economical decision. 





Russia Hemp Seep has been imported in petite} 
ble quantity, by gentlemen in the vicinity of Mays- 
ville, Ky., to be used for sowing, the coming season. | 


Sueer 1x Wisconsin.—We see by the Kenosha| 
Tribune, that our friend J. D. Patterson, of Chatauque | 
Co., N. Y., has been driving a good business in selling 
some Of his fine sheep to the farmers about Kenosha. | 
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AGRICULTURAL PAPERS FOR PREMIUMS, 


We are glad to see that Brother Brown of the Ohio 
Farmer, and his correspondents, are after the County 
Agricultural Societies, in this matter of premiums.— 
Why should they not put a large number of such pub- 
lications in their premium lists? Why should not 
Ohio Agricultural Societies offer to competitors Ohio 
Agricultural publications? Here are two questions 
we should like to see soberly considered. But for the 
interest awakened by these papers, where would have 
been your seventy county societies in Ohio! Where 
would have been your State Board of Agriculture !— 
Where would have been your grand annual gatherings 
of farmers, to look upon the excellency of labor and 
Answer, you timid mortals, who for fear of not 
pampering the greed of some miserly churl, that thinks 
more of a silver dollar than he does of his soul, will 
pass by with neglect an agency that has poured untold 
thousands into the lap of the State, and now asks a 
generous recognition among the institutions it has 
helped to raise up and foster. 

Besides, this is a patronage that costs you nothing. 
That is, you can give this direction to your awards 
just as cheaply as to pay in money or cups or spoons, 
and with this edvantage, that the paper will serve to 
keep up the interest cf the receiver the year round.— 
Now as you are making up your premium lists, please 
bear this in mind, and don’t go skulking behind a 
stingy policy, and say, “O! they’ll take the Cultiva- 
tor, any way; but do your own duty, and stand up 
frankly for the Press, that has always stood up faith- 
fully for you. 


SMALL FRUITS FOR GARDENS, 


A correspondent in Meigs Co. asks us to name a 
few of the best varieties of “small fruits” for garden 
culture, such as Grapes, Raspberries, Strawberries, 
Currants, Gooseberries, &c., adapted to Southern and 
Central Ohio. We will do so quite briefly, confining 
our selection to such varieties as have been well test- 
ed, and can be obtained at most nurseries. 

Or Grapes, there are only two kinds—the Isabella 
and Catawpoa—that are well known and deserving of 
cultivation in the open ground in this climate. These 
are both American varieties—those of foreign origin 
are so liable to mildew, that it is of little use to plant 
them. The “ Delaware Grape,” as it is called in 
these parts, has thus far escaped this malady, although 
in appearance and delicacy it resembles the foreign 
varieties. There are no plants of this for sale as yet 
that we know of. The “Concord Grape,” recently 
brought into notice in Massachusetts, resembles the 
Isabella in appearance, and ripens a little earlier than 
it, but is not quite equal to it in quality. 

Raspserries.—The varieties of this fruit are be- 
coming quite numerous, by the production of new ones 
from seed. We are not able as yet to speak very 
definitely in regard to the qualities of many of the 
new varieties ; but for our own use should adopt the 
true Red Antwerp, Fastolf, and Yellow Antwerp ; 
the first two for the main supply, and the other for 
variety in color. The Fastolf is considered an im- 
proved variety of the Red Antwerp—it is a little 
larger, of a purplish red color, very productive and 

ood. 
, Srrawserries are fully discussed in another col- 
umn of this paper. 

Currants.—The common red Dutch, and the White 
Grape, are the only well known varieties we should 
care to have in a garden ; although some of the new- 
er kinds may deserve to be added whenever the plants 
can be obtained at moderate prices. 

Goosezerries are of but little account, owing to the 
mildew, in this climate. The variety called Hough- 
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ton’s Seedling, is the only kind that can be relied on,| son, but afterwards rapidly, and branched out in a g 


and the fruit of this is rather small, and of but little; manner that attracted the attention of passers by — 
flavor when ripe ; but it bears profusely, and is excel-| They ripened well, and when cut presented a perfect 


lent for cooking when green. 

—_____~.02-+—____ 
THE INCOMING WHEAT CROP. 

(From Answers received since last No.) 


Wayne County.—I have made inquiry of farmers| 
from the different parts of our county concerning the | 
present wheat crop, and from information thus ob- | 
tained, together with my own observation, | would re-| 
ply that there was not as much wheat sown last fall, 
as usual—probably one-fourth less. 

The crop is as promising as usual at this season of 
the year. 

A considerable quantity of spring wheat for seed is! 
expected to arrive here in a few days from Wisconsin, | 
but the probability is that there will not be enough of| 
it sown to make up the deficiency above mentioned. | 


| 
Lucas Fratrery. | 


Locan County.—There was not as much wheat as! 
usual sown in this county, the past fall; not more’ 
than one-half of the usual quantity. 

The present appearance of the crop is more prom-| 
ising than usual at this season. 

I understand that some speculators from our county 
are now in Iowa, buying spring wheat to sell to our 
farmers for seed. It is my impression that some will! 
be sown in the vicinity of Zanesfieldgbut no consid-. 
erable amount in the county. Lutner Smitu. | 


Criark County.—There is a large crop of wheat) 
now in the ground in this county. It ..as well put in, | 
last fall, and had fine rains at the time of and after 
sowing. Seed not quite as clean as common. 

The present condition of the crop is very promising. 
It has been well covered with snow all the hardest 
part of the winter, and has not been injured by the 
wet. A good deal of land saved from this by under- 
draining. 

There has not heretofore been much spring wheat 
sown, and probably will not be, this spring, as the fall | 
crop does best here. Wa. Wuitetey. 

Seneca Counry.—There was about one-third of a 
crop of winter wheat sown last fall. 

As to the present appearance, it is unusually good, 
owing to the dryness of the ground and fine covering 
of snow during winter ; wheat is not hoven out of the| 
ground as usual. 

As to the quantity of spring wheat that will be sown: 
this spring, it is supposed by men that have canvassed 
the county, will probably be about 1000 bushels. 

D. RickenBauen. 


_not too dry.—Eps. 


mass of pods. I had nearly two quarts of clean seed 
from the 9 plants, or by number about 600 fold. 

We tried a few of them cooked, and liked them very 
well, although they were not very tender. I think 
with a little improvement in cooking, they will prove 
an acceptable dish. I shall try them another year. 

Licking Co. H. P. G. 


Osace Orance Inquiry.—Can a hedge be grown 
successfully on the top of an embankment 5 feet high, 
3 feet wide at top, and 13 feet at base ; the stream 
running along the east side, and the west side shaped 
by trees; the soil is bottom land, rather sandy; clo- 


| ver and timothy grass grow well on it? PV 


Delaware, O. 


Answer.—We should have no fears but that an 
Osage Orange hedge would thrive well on such an 
embankment, if rightly managed, provided the trees 
referred to do not extend their branches over the line 
of the embankment. The shading in the afternoon 
will not materially affect the growth of the hedge, but 
any overhanging tree-tops or branches would be deci- 
dedly injurious. Care should also be taken to procure 
oa strong plants, with deep roots, for setting the 
hedge, and make a broad furrow in the top of the em- 
bankment, in which to set the row of plants, so as to 
catch the rains, and protect the plants from drouth the 
first year, after which the roots will descend so deep 


| as to be out of danger from this source. 


Encuisu Bive Grass.—I sowed a bushel of English 
Blue Grass seed last March a year ago, (1823,) and last 
July harvested 27 bushels of seed from it. I would 


| like to know its quality as a woodland grass, and the 


best way of getting it set. 3. R. C. 

Butler Co., O. 

Answer.—We do not think this grass as well adapt- 
ed to woodland as Kentueky blue grass, or Orchard 
grass. It is generally advised to sow the seed on well 
tilled land in August or September, if the weather is 


venthlibithibiivesiatbent 
How To Get Booxs anp Parers.—We were much 
interested in reading a late article in the N. Y. Spirit 
of the Times, detailing how a young farmer built up an 
extensive library by setting apart the produce of a 
patch of ground every year, for the purchase of books 
and subscriptions for papers. It is a good idea, and 
let us call the attention of our Cultivator boys to it. 
Now is the time to begin. Select a good patch, say 


| a quarter of an acre, half an acre, or even an acre or 


| two, just as can be afforded, farm it yourself, show 
| how well a Cultivator boy can farm — put it in the 
| most profitable crop; tend it at odd spells instead of 
| going fishing and loafing, (which last we don’t sup- 
: . pose any Cultivator boy does,) sell the produce in 
re and ya them _ till os fruit begins to set, the fall, and invest it tothe right kind of books, and 
then cover the ground completely with short straw,| don’t forget to subscribe for the Cultivator for next 


six or seven inchesdeep. This works admirably—the | year! This is our advice. When this Editor was a 
pag need no props, and will stand drouth remark- | f,+mer boy, and wanted to take more papers than his 
a | father thought best, he was wont to hire out an odd 
Peach Trees are greatly benefitted by a heavy | day or two, to hold plow for a neighbor, or chop wood, 
mulching of straw around the roots. I build a pen or wash sheep, and raise the wind that way; little 
say 4 rails high, around each bearing tree, fill these dreaming that the day would come when he would be 
with straw, and if fowls are plenty pile on brush, to| up to his eyes in papers, and so busy writing for others 
prevent their scratching out the straw. I have one to read, as to have scarcely a moment to look upon 
large tree, planted 12 years ago, that has long been the stores of literature about him. 
treated in this way, and it is as vigorous as ever. 
Clermont Co., O., 1855. Wk | 


Jaran Peas.—You sent me two dozen of these last. 
spring ; I gave half of them to a neighbor; planted 
mine the Ist of May. ‘The worms ate off 3 of the! 
plants ; the rest grew slowly the first part of the sea-| 





ITEMS FROM CORRESPONDENCE. 
Straw ror TomaTors.—Set out your tomato plants 


- Cree 
THE FARMER’S WISH—REVISED AND IMPROVED. 


BY A SUBSCRIBER IN INDIANA. 


A good farm, well tilled, 

A convenient house, well filled, 

An intelligent wife, well willed, 

And sell his corn not to be tis stilled. 
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AN ESSAY ON HEDGING, its growth will be greatly retarded. This fact I have 
By Jas. McGrew— Concluded. | had fully demonstrated in my own experience, and the 
— | view I have advanced is so well corroborated by the 
best authors that have written upon the subject, that 
For this purpose the ground should be broken upto it needs no controversy. The following spring cut 
the depth of from twelve to eighteen inches, according within three or four inches of the former cutting, and 
to the quality of the soil. The space broken at Jeast again in June four or five inches above that, contin- 
ten feet wide. If any thin soil in the row it should uing the cultivation until it is four years old,and even 
be well manured. It should not only be plowed, but, after it has attained the size necessary to answer the 
sub-soiled, harrowed, and thoroughly prepared. The; purpose of a good fence, the ground along side should 
hedge then to be set in the center, which would leave, be kept in good condition. It, like every thing else 
five feet to be cultivated on each side. I would here, upon the farm, will need proper attention. Our 
state that the law of Ohio allows the moving of fences,| houses, barns, orchards, and our ordinary fences, need 
along the public roads, out into such roads a sufficient, much attention and expense to keep them in proper 
distance to give an opportunity for growing a hedge) trim, and as a matter of course our hedges will have 
at the proper place. When a hedge isto beset along to be cared for, if we wish them to be (as they will 
an old fence row it is much better to have the fence| be, if rightly taken care of,) the most valuable im- 
moved the year previous, and the ground broken up, provement on the farm. The fourth spring it may be 
and cultivated. It would then be in a better condition cut six or eight inches above the formercutting. The 
to receive the hedge. After the ground has been fully | following June eight inches, after which the latter 
prepared it is necessary to stake off the row and draw part of the summer’s growth will make it sufficient to 
a line to work by. The holes for inserting the plants, answer the purpose of a good fence. After this, trim- 
to be made with a steel dibble, twelve inchesin length, ming once a year will be sufficient, which should be 
and two and a half or three inches in diameter at the done in the latter part of the summer or fall, before 
top. with a socket in which to insert a handle, with a, the wood hardens ; or if trimming twice a year is pre- 
pin in the handle, at the top of the dibble, to bear the ferred, trim in June and September. It will be found 
foot upon in pressing it into the ground, to make the, that much less trimming will be required after the 
holes, which holes should be six to eight inches apart ;, hedge is full grown. The reason is very obvious, to 
the plants then to be put into the holes about an inch Wit: the manner of trimming that I have described 
deeper than they were in the ground when in the nur-| Will cause each part to spread and throw out a great 
sery, the earth then well pressed about the entire) number of brdnches,so that by the time the hedge 
length of the root. Putting the plants in well, when gets to be four or five feet high, the great number of 
transplanting, is one of the most important matters in| branches to be supplied with sap from each root, will 
having the hedge well started. Too much care cannot cause the former vigorous growth to be checked, and 
be taken in this particular. Then comes the cultiva-| it will then grow more slowly. The first cutting, 
ting, hoeing, plowing, &c. The soil on both sides of which will be one year from the time the hedge was 
the hedge wants thorough cultivation, and the hedge-| set, can be done best with a pair of shears, with long 
row kept clean during the whole of the summer sea-| handles, made for that purpose—they can be had at 
son. No stock should be allowed in the inclosure| most of our agricultural stores. I recommend the 
where the hedge is set until after harvest. In justice Shears because it is difficult to cut the plants off suffi- 
to the hedge no stock should be allowed where the, ciently low with any thing else. The second and all 
hedge is until fall, unless it is where the hedge has/ succeeding cuttings can be done with a short, heavy 
made a vigorous growth in the early part of the sea-| briar-scythe, hung upon a strong, stiff snath. The 
son. In such cases a small amount of stock in the second, third, fourth, and in some cases the fifth cut- 
inclosure, after harvest, will not materially injure it.| ting may be simply square off, letting the side or lat- 
But if no stock is allowed where it is until fall, the | eral branches grow. After the fourth or fifth cutting, 
summer’s growth will by that time become hard, and | however, it should be of anovalshape. The best way 
it will then protect itself. This protection should be to do this is to walk along with the hedge upon the 
continued for three years, at least in the fore part of| left hand, and with the scythe making an upward 
the season. stroke, cutting to the center of thehedge. When you 
' CrTINc THE HEDGE DOWN | get to the end of the row, turn round to the left, and 
: /come back upon the other side, cutting it in a similar 
The next spring, which is one year from the time manner; then by going along with the hedge upon 
the hedge is set, it must be cut off at the surface of the right hand, and making a downward cut with the 
the ground, below all the buds, just above where the! same scythe, the sides can be nicely trimmed—at all 
root has a yellow appearance. The root will then times letting the lower branches extend out beyond 
swell up and put out a number of strong shoots just at| the rest, that they may become strong, and the base 
the top of the ground. It then needsto be thoroughly | wide. 
cultivated until about the middle of June, when, if the} The base should be at least five feet wide at four 
season has been favorable and the growth vigorous, it) years old. If the side or lateral shoots are trimmed 
should have another cutting within two or three inches | as frequently, and with as much severity, as the up- 
of the former one, but if the growth has not been rapid | right ones, they will soon lose their vigor and strength, 
and vigorous, the cutting should be deferred until the, as the natural tendency of the growth is upward— 
next spring. The cultivating, however, should be con-| hence the necessity of skill and judgment in properly 
tinued as late in the season as there is need of it, in| forming a hedge. Great care should be taken to se- 
order to keep the hedge-row clean. By this process) cure a close, strong and firm base. I have endeavored 
of cultivating thoroughly and cutting down severely,) to be particular in describing the proper method of 
we at once form a strong, close, and firm base, and if| forming a good base, as a large portion of the hedges 
this process is rigidly carried out, success is certain. | that have been set have failed on that account. In fact 
It is thought by some that it is necessary to cut down I may say that four-fifths, if not nine-tenths, of all the 
more than twice during the summer, but this is a great | hedges set have failed on account of not having the 
mistake, for every one that has experience in matters| base properly formed, consequently they have become 
of this kind, knows that it is necessary for a tree to| a nuisance, thereby bringing hedging into disrepute. 
form top to a certain extent, in order to obtain roots| All succeeding trimmings can be done in the manner 
and trunk, and that by keeping it trimmed too closely,’ heretofore described. 


SETTING THE HEDGE. 
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I have now given you, not “theory,” but a plain 
statement of my practical operations in growing the 
hedge, that your committee award me the premium 
for, with the additional knowledge I have gained in 
growing it and other hedges. 

Dayton, Jan. 3d, 1855. 

Linda dibidm 


FARMERS’ CLUBS—SPRING PROSPECTS. 


Ens. O. Cuttivator :—Your notice of Farmers’ 
Clubs is truly refreshing, particularly as your descrip- 
tion of their influence is doubtless true. 

As you were pleased to say our “ Lyceum” was 
one of the “ live institutions of the age,” permit me to 
tell you what is our bill of fare. 

At our last meeting, we discussed the “ Economy of 
Manures.” The object was to ascertain the best 
method of saving what we have,rather than procuring 
what we have not. There is no doubt but that under 
the present arrangements of most farmers, one half of 
the available manure is lost by leaching, bleaching and 
volatilization. The subject was interesting, and very 
important. Our next subject is the cultivation of the 
vine and its products, to be reported on by a com- 
mittee. 

At our last meeting, we adopted a new feature.— 
The Librarian was ordered to commence a scrap book, 
to be made up of (scissored) agricultural articles, sup- 
posed to be of value by any member, from any n°ws- 
paper ; which are to be submitted to the Lyceum, dis- 
cussed, and ordered to be inserted in the scrap-book, 
if deemed of sufficient importance.* At the begin- 
ning of the year we commenced a library, which al- 
ready embraces many valuable books. The sociabil- 
ity created by our monthly meetings, is very much 
prized by all our members. 

The prospects for fruit in this region are very good. 
Peach and pear blossom buds look remarkably healthy. 
The thermometer has not been 5 deg. below zero at 
any time this winter. Not a bud has yet started, ex- 
cept a few gooseberries in favorable locations. 

Winter grain has been somewhat injured by frost, 
since the snow has disappeared, but still looks as well 
as usual at this time, in this locality. G. C. 

Cheviot, Hamilton Co., March, 1855. 

*Nots.—That is a capital idea. Open your book under, say four 
departments, viz.: Farm, Garden, Orchard, including all fruits, and 
Shop, including all tools, &c., and sift your scissorings thoroughly, 
before putting them in, giving the preference to facts rather than 
theories.—Eps. 


MORE ABOUT MR. EWING’S HEDGE. 
Messrs. Batenam & Harris :—In the Cultivator 





of March 1st, friend Ernst is rather down on our re-' 


port, made to our County Society, on hedges. He did 
not consider that we were new hands at the business, 
and consequently a little ignorant of what was re- 
quired of us, but we think with him that it was not as 
full as it ought to be, and by his suggestion and with 
your leave, we will proceed to answer his inquiries ; 


and if those who fed on our “ husks” shall get ideas | 


new to them, and if friend Ernst shall be more suc- 
cessful in growing Osage Orange hedges, we shall 
have attained our object. 

Mr. Ewing manured his ground and plowed a space 
five feet wide, fifteen inches deep, turning the furrows 
each way, leaving a deep furrow where the hedge is 
to be set. This was done in the fall. In the spring 
he plowed again, turning the furrows back to the cen- 
tre; he then harrowed it until it was thoroughly pul- 
verized. His plants were taken up with roots about 
ten inches long, the top cut off close to the yellow 
part. The plants were then set six or seven inches 
apart, in a single row, leaving the plant half an inch 
out of the ground ; cultivated it well through the sum- 
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mer, keeping it clear of grass and weeds. The next 
spring he cut the plants off one inch below the sur- 
face ; he says by this way he gets from five to fifteen 
shoots ; he cuts when the bud begins to swell. The 
next spring he cuts three inches above the ground, by 
so doing he gets upright shoots enough to make a 
complete base for the hedge. 

His process then, is to continue cutting higher each 
year, and by it he has a hedge which promises as wel! 
as any one we have seen—close at the bottom and a 
good growth. Individually, we believe the great se- 
cret of success to be in the thorough preparation of 
his ground, and cultivating his hedge at the proper 
time and in a proper manner. S. Ronrer, 

Dayton, March, 1855. D. Kiser, Jr. 


CULTIVATION OF CRANBERRIES. 


Eps. Onw Curtivator :—I have never found in 
any agricultural work anything on the cultivation of 
the cranberry that was either deinite or satisfactory. 
I remember seeing in an eastern paper several years 
ago, that some farmer, in think in Delaware, had suc- 
ceeded in raising, the cranberry on a piece of “ moist 
waste land ;” that he sowed the seed upon the snow, 
and without any preparation of the ground; and that 
his crop was at the rate of about 600 bushels to the 
acre. But my experience is as follows: 

About four years ago I procured some of the ripest 
berries I could find, forseed. I pressed the pulp thro’ 
a sieve, dried the berries and rubbed them apart, then 
sowed them upon the snow, according to the Delaware 
plan ; but not one single seed germinated. The fol- 
lowing season I plowed and harrowed a small spot of 
moist land contiguous to a run or spring, and sowed 
the berries whole, taking care to distribute them as 
evenly as possible, after which, the ground was har- 
rowed again. This was attended with the same result. 
Not one came up. These experiments were made on 
the Cumberland Mountain, in middle Tennessee, where 
almost every species of fruit and vegetable arrives at 
the very greatest perfection. Soil, a sandy loam. If 
this berry can be raised from the seed, those sown by 
me may have been imperfect from some cause. Per- 
haps the seed should be taken from berries that be- 
come fully ripe upon the vine. Some persons recom- 
mend setting out the roots. 

Now I beg to ask two or three questions, the an- 
swers to which, will, I feel well assured, be a matter 
of great interest, not only to your humble servant, 
but to very many of your readers. 

1. Will the cranberry grow from the seed? If so, 
how should the seed be procured ? 

2. If the seed is used, should it be separated from 
the pulp, or the berries sown whole ? 

3. If the most successful plan is to set out the roots, 
how and where can they be procured, and when is the 
proper time to set them out? 

Very respectfully, J. W. Donee. 
Wood-Lawn, White Co., Tenn., March, 1855. 
Remark.—We have repeatedly expressed our own 

want of faith in the practicability of raising cranber- 
ries with any advantage, except on peculiarly favorable 
| soil, such as is occasionally found in New England — 
deep, moist sand, free from lime, and never dry.—Eps. 
O. Cutt. 
| am ee 
| Swaneuar vs. Duck.—I would say in answer to that 
| gentleman who had such great luck in raising Ducks, 
I had a Cochin China hen in the winter and spring of 
| 1853, which laid 73 eggs—one every day until 73. 
Out of one egg I raised two chickens, one a rooster 
and the other a hen: beat this! 
| Mittwoop, O., Marcu, 1855. 


| There goes another hat !—Eps. 


| 


4.7.8. 
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LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 
CONDUCTED BY MRS. JOSEPHINE C. BATEHAM. 


FARMERS’ HOMES—SLEEPING APARTMENTS, 


In referring again to the “ Farmers’ Homes,” as 
promised Feb. 15, we would say partly by way of apol- 
ogy forthe miserable state of things we then de- 
scribed, that probably most of the class of houses re- 
ferred to, are old ; at least we will hope that a major- 
ity of the houses recently constructed, are more in ac- 
cordance with the laws of health, decency and moral- 
ity. Yet more attention should be turned to this sub-| 
ject, and farmers should be aided more by the writer | 
and the artist; for the plans published and articles! 
written for the construction and arrangement of rural| 
dwellings, are usually too expensive for the ordinary | 
farmer. | 

Farmers, too, like most other men, when building 
pay too much relative attention to the elevation, making | 
the interior conform to the exterior, rather than the} 
opposite ; and even when the ground plan is arranged | 
for comfort and convenience, the chambers are too! 
commonly overlooked. ‘These are healthiest for sleep- | 
ing apartments in country as well as city, being usu- 
ally above the reach of malaria which is exhaled in 
the night time from decaying vegetation or marshy | 
lands. 

Secure privacy and good ventilation in sleeping 
rooms, and the most important objects are accom- 
plished. There is little danger that the latter will be| 
neglected in the old houses we have spoken of, but as) 
we have before shown, there is abundant room for 
improvement in the former, and though the tenement 
be ever so old, and whether i: be log or frame, if it is 
inhabited, it should at least be so divided that the differ- 
ent sexes shall have separate apartments. Lumber 
is not very expensive, and the labor would not be 
great, but were it otherwise, the cost and labor would 
be well rewarded. 

But if for any reason a durable board partition can | 
not be put up, a good substitute may be found by imi-| 
tating the pioneers in Kansas, where wood is rare and) 
valuable. They use cotton cloth in its stead for many | 
purposes, and for partitioning off rooms report that it! 
suits admirably, and when papered could not be de-| 
tected by its looks from a solid wall. Next furnish a! 
wash basin of some kind and a towel for each room | 
and none will then be excusable for a neglect of per-' 
sonal cleanliness. 


SOWING FLOWER SEEDS. 


The season is so very backward, that but little can} 
be done as yetin the flower garden. It is best to| 
wait until the peach trees are in blossom, before sow- 
ing flower seeds. In the mean time have the svounsl 
spaded to an extra depth, to guard against drouth, and) 
enriched with old stable manure. If at all clayey, so 
as to bake on the surface when dry, put an inch or 
two of mellow rich earth on top, for seeds to vege- 
tate in. 

In arranging the flowers, many persons take great 
pains to intersperse the different kinds as much as 
possible throughout the grounds; but a much better 
effect is produced, according to our taste, by sowing 
or planting most of the kinds in masses of a yard or 
more in width, according to the extent of the grounds 
—especially the low or spreading kinds of flowers, 
like verbena, portulacca, petunia, pansy, pinks, &c. ; 
and back of or next to these may stand masses of tall- 
er kinds, like aster, balsam, larkspur, phlox, mari- 
gold, &c. 

In sowing flower seeds, remember to shade the 
ground where the smaller kinds are deposited, or a day 
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|of hot sun may prevent their coming up, or destroy 


the young plants. A handful of small bushes laid on 
the ground, as a shelter from wind and a partial shade, 
is of great service in many cases. 

Dancuas are easily raised from seed, and if the seed 
is taken from good double flowers, good varieties may 
often be obtained in that way. If the seed is sown 
in March or April, in a good hot-bed, the plants can 
be so forwarded as to be planted out the latter part of 
May, and will flower the same season. Or the seed 
may be sown in good mellow soil in May, and the 
plants transplanted in June, to where they can make 
a fair growth, then in autumn dig up the roots and 
hang them in a dry part of the cellar till the next 
spring. We are promised a package of choice im- 
ported Dahlia seed from Messrs. Thorburn & Co. of 

. Y., in a few days. Our Hyacinths received from 
them last fall, bloomed beautifully in our sitting room 
during the past two months; one of the roots produced 
seven stalks of flowers, and was greatly admired by all 
who saw it. 


TEMPERANCE PROGRESS IN OHIO. 


Probably many of our readers have seen no report 
of the State Temperance Convention, held in Colum- 
bus on the 22d of February. It was well attended 
and very interesting, and we think we cannot better 
show the present state of the temperance question in 
Ohio, than by publishing a part of the resolutions 


, adopted unanimously by the Convention : 


Wuereas, The enforcement of the present Liquor 
Laws, imperfect as they are, is increasing and estab- 
lishing the Temperance sentiment of the State, far 
more rapidly and thoroughly than a mere system of 


| lecturing on Temperance without such enforcement, 
| and believing it to be the fore-runner of a far more 
, effective law for the suppression of the manufacture 


of and traffic in intoxicating liquors of every descrip- 
And whereas, from the experience oi the past, 
we believe that our great object, the enactment of and 
perfecting a prohibitory law, can be effected without 
a political temperance party. « Therefore, 

Resolved, That we are highly gratified at the decision 
of the Supreme Court, sustaining the constitutionality 
of the law restraining the sale of ardent spirits, and 
we PLEDGE ourselves individually and collectively, to 
give all aid and encouragement to its enforcement, 
believing that it is capable of working out great good 
to the people of Ohio. 
| Resolved, That while we take decided ground in fa- 
| vor of the energetic and vigorous execution of our 
| present law, we will, nevertheless, continue our exer- 
tions to procure the enactment of one thoroughly pro- 
hibitory, as to the manufacture and sale, involving the 
principle of search, seizure and confiscation. 

Resolved, That we deem it inexpedient to nominate 
a separate Temperance ticket for State officers, but 
we pledge ourselves and recommend to our friends to 
vote for no candidate for any legislative, judicial or 
ministerial office, whose sentiments and practice are 
not with us. 

Resolved, That we congratulate the people of Indi- 
ana on the recent passage of their glorious prohibitory 
law ; and identified as we are with them in sympathy 
and interest, we will not rest or be satisfied until our 
own State shall occupy the same noble platform. 

Resolved, That as friends of our common country, 
we will toil on and toil ever, until the sceptre of the 
Destroying Angel shall be broken, and our America 
shall be worthy of the pure name and exalted virtues 
of the immortal Washington, whose natal day we 
commemorate. 


Since the decision of the Supreme Court referred 
to, the friends of Temperance in Cleveland, Columbus 
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and many of the smaller places, have enforced the law 
quite successfully, and with marked results, and we 
hope it will be every where so vigorously enforced as 
to encourage our next law makers to give us @ more 
thorough one. There are now nine or ten Statesthat 
have enacted prohibitory laws, and many others are 
agitating the subject. ‘The cause is every where on- 
ward, and Ohio must not lag behind. 
e-e 


THE WORDS OF POWER ARE IN GENTLENESS, 


Among our pleasant acquaintances made the past 


winter, were two young men of the Press, whom we | 


met at the Editorial Convention in Zanesville—O. J. 
Victor of the Sandusky Register and Anson G. CuEs- 
TER of the Buffalo Express: each manly and untiring 
in his sphere, but with a spirit gentle as a woman’s, 
they fling garlands upon the ruder form of everyday life 
and temper its asperities with the genialities of their 
own sunny and sympathetic hearts. We give the two 
following examples of unstudied inklings, from their 
daily pen-droppings: H. 

Tue New Birtu.—lf the transformations of Nature 
were not so common, or if we would learn to appre- 
ciate them more keenly, they would be glorious in 
their influences and issues. 

The new birth of Nature has just come to pass. The 


silver horn of Spring has been sounded from a dis- | 
tance—as when a herald announces the coming of a | 


pageant—and soon the full splendor of her peerless 
beauty will fall upon us like the blaze of noontide. 
The twigs shall be tufted with green, the meadows 
shall be covered with emerald velvet—starred with 
daises and blued by violets—the thrush and the robin 
shall mingle their bewitching notes together, while 
the air—now as cold as an estranged heart, and as 
nipping as hunger—shall become as sweet and gentle 
and balmy as the breath that parts the lips of a sleep- 
ing cherub. O! what sweet wonders wait for us, but 
a little way in the distance. And how happy and 
merry mankind will be when the little journey from 
here to there shall be accomplished. 

Will it be sowith all! Nay, nay. There are graves 
in many churchyards upon which the grass has never 
yet started—graves that were dug when the snow lay 
thick upon the ground, and the wind moaned among 
the leafless branches like a madman at the grating of 
his cell. Such almost shudder to meet the voluptuous 
beauties of the coming goddess—because they will 
form so crushing a contrast with the desolation that 


reigns, like a merciless demon, within their lacerated 
bosoms. 


welcome to any. 

But Spring is coming. The evidences are with us. 
Winter, the old grey beard, rules no longer. His reign 
has been long, tedious and severe, like the reign of 
Nero—and like Nero, it can count up a legion of vic- 
tims. But those who have gone once, go no more. 
There is consolation in this. 

Blessed be the Spring in its inceptions, and in its 
career, and in the issues of this carrier. It is the fair- 
est picture in the book of Nature, the sweetest island 
in the sea of the seasons, the loveliest blossom in the 
garden of time. Ho! for green fields and babbling 
brooks—for silky foliage and blushing flowers—for 
new beauties before the eye and new inspiration in the 
heart.—CHESTER. 





Tue Post Orrice.—“Any letter bere for mother?” 
said a child at the Post, yesterday. She was a frail 
girl, scarcely the child to struggle through the crowd 
around her; but her eager look and trembling tone 
told how anxious was the heart within her breast. We 
kept the crowd back while the polite clerk carefully 
examined the package of B’s. How the child’s eyes 









It is sad that so sweet a guest should be un-| 
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strained, how her heart seemes to stand! and her 
breath was almost hushed as she followed the shuffling 
hand of the clerk. Lower the pile grew—one by one, 
and nota letter! The tears are in the petitioner’s 
eyes for she will bear sad tidings to some lonely fire- 
side. Stop! the clerk closely scans the last letter— 
it is a heavy one: he weighs it, but it is not over the 
half ounce: itis to the given name: and the child 
|really dances for joy! As it is shoved under the gra- 
ting the attenuated hand grasps it with a tremor, 
jand pressing it to her bosom the little creature is lost 
jamid the throng. 

What was the history of that child—of that mother 

—of that letter?’ Thought was busy; and there came 
| before us the picture of a room scantily furnished, ap- 
|parently cold and comfortless. A woman—the moth- 
er—is pacing to and fro and the deep lines up-n her 
| face betrayed the sadness and care at her heart. She 
| watches at the window, for the coming of he» child is 
to bring bad or good tidings to that hearth. The 
|child’s steps are not slow—she bounds along over the 
| slippery walks; she has the letter and what are ice 
and cold to her now! She is at the gate and the 
mother is at the door. “I have it! [have it!” andthe 
child and letter are both upon the mother’s breast. 
There is joy in the household, for the money has come, 
and the father has work at good wages, and the dear 
‘ones shall want no more! 

Reader! this zs the history of one letter: but who 
shall guess the joy or sorrow—the hope and fear—the 
light and darkness which are momentarily passing 

from beneath that little grate in the Post!—Vicror. 


| WHAT MAKES THE DIFFERENCE? 
| “T would not give a fig for all there is in that pa- 
| per,” remarked a woman in my hearing a few days 
, since, who for the last ten minutes had been fumbling 
|over the leaves of the Cultivator, without appearing 
| to find anything to enchain the heart, or even for the 
jeye torest upon. AsI had learned that arguments 
| were not always appreciated, I remained silent. We 
‘are commanded “not to cast pearls before swine,” and 
is it not violating this rule to pour truth in the ears of 
the unheeding? And is not silence often the part of 
| wisdom t $So thought I, or I certainly could not have 
| kept silent while hearing the beautiful thoughts and 
| cheering words which the Cultivator contains, under- 
rated. There was one of Aunt Patience’s letters, 
| fresh and bubbling right up from her own heart, touch- 
ing and causing many a heart to vibrate with a quicker 
glow; but no chord of sympathy was awakened 
there, the mind was not lifted above earth’s low cares, 
was not incited to deeds of patience and love. Why 
is this? we often ask. Whyso many of our own sex, 
especially, that care so little for aught but to eat and 
follow in fashion’s wake? Their cry is, with the Ep- 
icure, “ Live while you live,” and yet they do but half 
live, for they starve the mind, the only attribute that 
|places us above the brute creation. We are in a 
great measure creatures of education, and if it isa 
| true saying, 


* Just as the twig is bent the tree ’s inclined,” 


what a responsibility rests upon parents and guardians 
of youth. The good things of earth were made for 
|our enjoyment, but one part of our nature should not 
|be pampered at the expense of the other. We should 
instil into our children’s hearts the superiority of mind 
over matter. The body at best will soon decay, but 
the mind may go on searching out new truths and de- 
monstrating old ones, ages after our appetites and ha- 
biliments are laid aside, and we are “clothed with 
immortality.” Cousin PrupENce. 
Fox River Valley, Tll., Feb., 1855. 
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»>ANDALL& JONES’ PATENT CORN PLANT- | 
\ ER. ew Ten Acres of Land can be planted with this Machine | 
by one man in a day! and the excellent crops which have grown | 
from its planting show that it is correct and reliabl 


I le in its opera- | 
n. It cHeck-rows perfectly ; and ten or twelve acres can be 








i 

ted with it as easily as two or three by the old methods. | 

its merits as a labor-saving implement extend greatly to the cul- } 
vation—as many farmers have testified that, owing to the straight 

ows and close planting, they cultivate their corn without the use | 

f the hoe as cleanly as h fore with it. The machine is very | 
e and durable in all its parts, and cannot be clogged like most 

ther machines; it is so adjustable that it will plant any width and | 

pth, and an average of any number of kernels to the hill, and | 
plants uniformly, never deep at one time and shallow another. It 


presses the earth beneath the seed and not so much upon it, thus 
iickly sprouting the germ and giving moisture and firmness to the 
, and at the same time leaving the blade free to grow. Thou- 
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sar 
ment, ‘“ THAT If I8 THE BEST PLANTER THEY HAVE EVER SEEN.” 
(#" Remember! We are not selling Rights, but Macnines, and 
we intend to make this our business for years tocome. Our retail 
price is uniformly Ten DoLvags. 
TESTIMONIALS. 
Harrison, Ill., July 14, 1854. 
This certifies that 1 planted last spring forty acres of corn, with 
Randall & Jones’ Planting Machine, in five days. This was by my 
labor alone. My land was bad, and covered with corn stalks ; I 
think it was as well planted as could be done witha hoe. Mycorn 
stands well, and is easy to tend. Epwakp CoLLyER. 
Beloit, Wis., July 17, 1854. 
Iused one of Randall & Jones’ Corn Planters this season, to 
plant thirty-five acres. It works very well indeed. I consider it a 
great saving of labor in planting, but it saves more in cultivating.— 
Che corn stands just as well as when the stalks are further apart 
in the hill. The weeds have no chance to spring up among them. 
Boone. 
Owen, Ill., Aug. 1, 1854. 
I planted twenty-five acres of corn with Randall & Jones’ Plant- 
er, last season, and found it all that it wasrepresented. I feel it to 
be a great labor-saving implement, as I could plant as fast as four 
hands with hoes could do. My corn grows just as well, and culti- | 
vates far better than corn planted in the ordinary way. 
Levi BENJAMIN. 
Rockton, Ill., July 16, 1854. 
This certifies that I used one of Randall & Jones’ Corn Planting 
Machines last season, and with my own labor plauted 60 acres of 
corn. I find it to be a well-working machine, and more uniform as | 
to dropping and planting than the usual method. I can plant an | 
acre in an hour easily, and by pushing can plant two acres per hour. 
I planted at one time six and a half acres in three and a half hours. 
The corn averages as well as any other, tends twice as well, stands 
as wellonthe ground, and grows just as well as that which is 
planted further apart. My neighbors say, they would not under- | 
take to raise corn without one of these mactines. After «my plant- | 
ing was done, there was great strife to get my machine the balance | 
of the planting season. (Randall & Jones having sold all out ear- | 
ly.) Every person was convinced of its superiority over hand- | 
planting. { consider it to be the most labor-saving machine for the 
money that the farmer can get. Ina CUMMINGS. 
Harrison, Ill., July 21, 1854. 
Ranpva.t & Jones :—Sirs—The machine for planting corn which 
I bought of you, is the greatest labor-saving machine ona farm. I 
planted sixty-five acres, better than it can be planted with a hoe.— 
My corn stands better and tends better than hand-planted corn.— 
The seed being placed in firm earth, the grown up corn stands 
stronger for this reason than other corn. I wish you success. 
Henry R. Tuomas. 


Rockford, Ill., Aug. 22, 1854. 

In the presence of more than fifty persons, assembled on the 
ground, as acre was planted, August 21, by one man using Randall 
& Jones’ Planter, in twenty-five minutes. We examined hundreds 
of hills, as also did several other persons, and in no hill was the 
seed found missing. The number deposited was also remarkably 
uniform. Asa B. Munn, 

Wu. Hooker, 

B. F. FLeroner. 
These machines have received first premiums at the New York 
State Fair, held in New York; at the Wisconsin State Fair, held 
in Milwaukie, and at the lowa State Fair ; also in various counties, 
East and West, in the Fall of 1854; and have been exhibited to at 
least fifty thousand men. The common expression is: “THaT Is 
THE BEST PLANTER IN THE WORLD !” 
WAKEFIED & WILDER, Columbus, Ohio, are General Agents 
for the following Counties, viz.: Franklin, Pickaway, Fayette, 
Madison, Clark, Greene, Miami, Montgomery, Preble and Darke.— 
Local Agents will shortly be appointed in most of these Counties. 


March 15-3tt 
1 ISTORY OF THE HEN FEVER, BY GEO. 
P. BURNHAM. Twenty Illustrations. An original humor- 
ous account of the Poultry Mania! By one who has been there! 
[= Price $1,25 in cloth, $1,00 in paper, by mail. Everybody who 
loves to laugh, buys it. Address JAMES FRENCH & CO., Publish 
ers, Boston, Mass. 
March 15-4t* 


SAGE ORANGE IN TOWA.—A VERY LARGE 
supply of thrifty OSAGE ORANGE PLANTS, one year old, 
for sale at the lowest prices. Directions for planting and managing 
hedges furnished to each purchaser, at the Nurseries of 
FAHNESTOCK & HORR, 
Dubuque, Lowa. 
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March 15-2tt 
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ids of men have seen it—worked it, and expressed one senti- {| ceived, and would now inform them that their stock on hand is 


| will show how very favorably it compared with all other manures. 


| to be had pure and genuine from the subscriber, or at the following 
| places, where the article is on sale: 


{ 
| 









TEEL PLOUGHS.—THE SUBSCRIBERS 
would return their thanks to their friends, former customers, 
and the public generally, for the liberal patronage heretofore re- 


large and complete, and one of the very best ever offered in this 
market, and offered for sale on the most reasonable terms. You 
will find it to your advantage to call and examine for yourselves, 
before purchasing. RAYMOND, ROBERTS & CO., 

Jan. 1-3tt No. 614 Main st., Cincinnati, O. 


I E BURG’S NO. 1 SUPER PHOSPHATE OF 
J LIME.—The attention of Farmers is called to the above 
named fertilizer, as the most valuable of all others for certain soils. 
’Tis now nearly four years since the subscriber introduced it into 
this country, where his success has far exceeded his most sanguine 
expectations, and therefore returns his sincere thanks to his farm- 
ing and other friends, who have tried his manufacture, either for 
experimental purposes or otherwise, and begs to assure them that 
his success is not greater than the gratification it is to him to hear 
from those gentlemen, that it has acted so much to their satisfac- 
tion ; and further assures them that he will use his most strenuous 
efforts to produce an article not only equal to that which they have 
already tried, but such as will, he trusts, gain for him a world-wide 
and lasting reputation, which is the principal object he has in view. 

Various experiments have been made on many of the State and 
other farms with his ‘ super-phosphate of lime,” last Spring and 
Fall, the reports of which are now in progress for publication, and 








Put up in bags of 150 and barrels of about 260 lbs. weight each, 


Messrs. H. C. White & Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
- L. R. Titus & Co., Trenton, N. J. 


oe Elias Runyon & Co., New Brunswick, N. J. 
“ C. 8. Hoagland, 2 = 
- Brearley & Mount, Rocky Hill, N. J. 

” C. French & Co., Phil., Pa. 

“ C. M. Stuart, Esq., Baltimore, Md. 

“ J., J. & F. Turner, ’ ¥ 

“ Rowlett, Hardy & Co., Petersburg, Va. 

“ Borum & McClear, Norfolk, Va 

“ McGruder’s Sons, Richmond, Va. 

“4 R. H. Hubbell, Esq., Wheeling, Va. 

“ George Davenport, Esq., Boston, Mass. 

66 Wm. A. Gourdin, Esq., Charleston, S. C. 
~ R. L. Allen, Esq., Water street, N. Y. 

“ Backus & Barstow, Norwich, Conn. 

“ 


B. E. Palmer, Broastlyh, Conn. 
Pamphiets containing instructions for use, &c., can be had on ap- 
plication to C. B. DEBURG, 
Williamsburg, L. 1., New York. 
{= Sole proprietor and manufacturer. 
Feb. 15. 


TKIN’S SELF-RAKING REAPER AND 

MOWER.—Three seasons’ use of this ingenious, beautiful, 
and yet simple Machine, furnish convincing proof of practical worth. 
THREE HUNDRED, scattered into 19 different States the past 
season, mcstly in inexperienced hands, and nearly all giving good 
satisfaction, cutting from 50 to 600 acres, proves it not only strong 
and servicable, but also simple and easily managed. It saves not 
only the hard work of raking, but lays the grain in such good order 
as to save at least another hand in binding. 

IT IS WARRANTED TO BE A GOOD, DURABLE SELF-RAK- 
ING REAPER, and I have also succeeded in attaching a mowing 
bar, so that I also warrant it asa MOWER. 

Price at Chicago, of Reapers, $170 ; of Mowing Bar, $30. Dis- 
count on the Reaper, $15, and on Mowing Bar, $5, for cash in ad- 
vance, or on delivery. Price of Mower, $120. 

{3 Pamphlets giving all the objections and difficulties, as well 
as commendations, sent free, on post-paid applications. 

AGENTS, suitably qualified, wanted in all sections where there 
are none. J. S. WRIGHT. 

“Prairie Farmer ” Warehouse, Chicago, Dec., 1854. 

Jan. 1-5mat 


RESH GARDEN SEEDS.—JUST RECEIVED 
at the Agricultural Warehouse, a large lot of choice fresh Gar- 
den Seed, from Wethersfield, Connecticut, put up by Comstock, 
Ferre & Co. 
Also, 1000 papers of Flower Seeds, amon 
and beautiful kinds, mostly imported. 


March 15-lm 
( SAGE ORANGE SEEDS AND PLANTS.— 
J A supply of fresh Osage Orange Seed will be for sale at the 
office of this paper, as soon as it ean be obtained from Texas, of re- 
liable quality—price $20 per bushel, $6 per peck, $1 per quart. 
Pants can also be furnished, as desired, both one and two year 
olds ; price, from $3 to $4 per 1000, according to size and quantity. 
Address Editors of this paper. 


which are many new 
M. A. GILL, 
No. 3 Exchange Building, Broad st. 






































THE OHIO C 


UIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, &c. 

FOR SPRING OF 1855.—In addition to our usual stock of 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, and Plants, we would invite 
special attention to the following : 


FOREIGN GRAPE VINES IN POTS. 
We have on hand a good stock of one and two years old vines, 
grown from eyes in pots, which we will furnish at reasonable rates, 
by the dozen or larger quantity. 


SUPERB DOUBLE DAHLIAS. 

Our stock of dry, sound roots, is large, and we are able to offer 
them at low rates by the dozen or larger quantity. The collection 
has been made with the utmost care, and embraces the best new 
foreign prize sorts up to last year. 

FLOWERING SHRUBS. 
Having on hand a good stock of the most ornamental hardy flow- 


ering shrubs, we can put up good assortments of strong plants at | 
$12 per 100—our choice. 





EVERGREENS. 

Norway Spruce—Fine, well-grown nursery plants, of various 
sizes, from 6 to 24 inches, in quantities of 100 and upwards. 

*Cryptomeria Japonica—Japan Cedar. } 

*Auracaria impricata—Chili Pine. | 

*Taxodium sempervirens—Red Wood of California. | 

Abies Morinda—Himalayan Spruce. 

Cedrus Deodara—Deodar Cedar. 

Taxus Hibernica—lrish Yew. 

Strong, fine pla: ts, not newly imported, but well established in 
pots orin the nursery rows. Those marked * are in pots. All } 
these will be supplied at very moderate prices. Packing done in | 
the very best manner. 

The following Catalogues will be sent gratis to all who apply, | 
post paid, and enclose stamps to prepay postage. | 

No. 1. A descriptive catalogue of Fruits. } 

No. 2. A descriptive catalogue of Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, | 
Roses, &c., &c. 

No. 3. A catalogue of Dahlias, Verbenas, Petunias, and select | 
new Green House and Bedding Plants, published every spring. | 

No. 4. A wholesale priced catalogue for Nurserymen and | 
Dealers. 

No. 5. A supplemental catalogue of Fruits—containing prices of 
Fruit Trees for 1854 and 1855, and lists of new varieties, just pub- 
lished. ELLWANGER & BARRY, | 

March 1-2tt Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 











YRACUSE NURSERIES, SYRACUSE, N. Y.— 
The proprietors of these extensive Nurseries, with a reputa- 
tion second to none in the United States, would return their thanks 
for the very liberal and increasing patronage heretofore received, 
and would now offer to their customers and the public generally, 
their very large and splendid stock of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
&c., consisting of Apples, Pears and Cherries, both dwarf and stan- 
dards, Plums, Peaches, Gooseberries, Raspberries, Currants, &c.; 
Evergreen and Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, in fine assortments ; 


ment 
K 





Roses, in large quantities, including many sorts ; also, Dahlias, 
Phloxes, Dwarf Chrysanthemums, Carnations and Picotees, Climb- | 
ing Shrubs, Greenhouse and bedding-out plants, &c. They would | 
particularly call attention to their fine stock of standard Pears, 
which they believe to be the largest and best in the State; also) 
250,000 Osage orange plants, of very superior growth, for hedges, | 
very low by the quantity. 1000 foreign Grape Vines, 1 year old, 
from bearing vines, at $20 per 100. Rhubarb and Asparagus roots, 
extra size, very low by the 100 or 1000. 

Their trees are taken up very carefully, and packed in the very 
best manner, at a moderate expense. Al! packages delivered at the | 
railroad or canal, free of charge. 

They willissue a supplement to their ornamental and green- 
house catalogue, for spring sales, containing all the new Dahlias, 
Verbenas, Phloxes, Dwarf Chrysanthemums, Geraniums, Green- 
house plants, &¢., with a reduction on former prices, to which they 
call especial attention. 

The following catalogues will be sent gratis and prepaid to all | 
applicants, who prepay their letter postage and enclose for No. 1 a| 
letter stamp and for the others one cent stamps each. 

No. 1. A full descriptive catalogue of all their productions. 

No. 2. A new descriptive catalogue of fruits. | 

No. 3. A descriptive catalogue of ornamental trees, shrubs, | 
roses, &c. 

_No. 4. A descriptive catalogue of Dahlias, Greenhouse and bed- | 
ding-out plants. 


No. 5. A wholesale catalogue for nurserymen, venders and 


dealers. 
Feb. 1-3tt THORP, SMITH, HANCHETT & CO. 
THE TOLEDO NURSERY ASSOCIATION IS\ 


on hand this Spring, with a choice collection of 
FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES AND VINES. 
The ornamental stock will be found very complete and desirable. | 
Roses of every class, and nearly all the desirable varieties, mostly | 
on their own roots. | 
Choice Deciduous and Evergreen Trees and Shrubs, embracing Bal- | 
sam Firs, Spruce, Arbor Vite, the various Spireas Climbers, &c. | 
Dahil as, Verbenas, Petunias, and all the choice bedding-out and 
greenhouse plants, of the newest and best sorts, in their proper | 
season. | 
Osage Orange plants in large quantity and at lew rates. 
Osier Willow cuttings of the best sorts. | 
Pie Plant and Asparagus. We can supply fine plants in quantity. | 
We publish a full descriptive Catalogue and a wholesale price | 
list for dealers. The first requires two stamps, the latter one to 
prepay postage. They are gratuitously distributed. 
Orders may be addressed to CHAS. E. PERIGO, Pres’t, } 
March 1, 1855-4tt Toledo, O. | 


ULTIVATOR. 


=f , w 
WV ARDER, BROKAW & CHILD, LAGONDA 
AGRICULTURAL WORKS, Springfield, Ohio 
New York Reaper, improved for 1855, with Self-Raker attach- 


etchum’s Mowing Machine, for 1855, with Iron Cutter bar and 


other improvements 


{@ All letters of inquiry promptly and fully answered. Orders 
or machines must be sent in early. 
March 1-4mt 





A FARMER WANTED.—A MAN CAPABLE 
of managing a small Farm, near Louisville, Ky., cultivated 
principally in vegetables and fruits of various kinds, for market, 
with a vineyard of 10 acres. A man qualified to manage said farm 
in a proper manner, can find a permanent situation, and $300 a year 
and board, with a fair prospect of an increase of wages. If pre- 
ferred, a house will be furnished, and an allowance for boarding 
himself. Or the proprietor will give a suitable man 4 share of the 
produce of the farm. No one need apply without the most satis- 
factory testimony of good character and capacity for business. Let- 
ters post paid will be answered. Direct to A.M.D. ROBERTSON, 
Louisville, Ky., or apply personally at his residence on the premi- 
ses, on the Oakland Plank Road, two miles from Louisville. 
March 1-2t* 


NUMBERLAND MOUNTAIN !—A FINE FARM 

/ FOR SALE.—A beautiful tract of land, situated in White 
Co., Tennessee, on the head waters of the Caney Fork River, con- 
taining about Fifteen Hundred Acres, including about 250 acres of 
NATURAL MEADOW. Fifty acres cleared and under good fence, 
comfortable dwelling with five rooms, good out-houses, &c. Fine 
young orchard of choice grafted summer and winter apples, in full 
bearing order, cherries, peaches, &c. Several springs of Freestone 
and Chalybeate water, and never-failing stream running through 
the tract. This Farm adjoins the owner’s homestead, on the Nash- 
ville and Knoxville Turnpike. Title indisputable, the farm having 
been in uninterrupted possession for the last twenty years War- 
rantee deedgiven. The attention of farmers of Ohio, or elsewhere, 
about visiting this “‘ Garden spot of the United States,” as this re- 
gion has been ealled, is directed to this beautiful place, which will 
be sold very low, if applied for soon. 

For particulars, terms, &c., address J. W. DODGE, St. Louis, 
Mo., or WM. H. DODGE, Claysville, White Co., Tenn. 

Feb. 1-3t* 


VRUIT TREES, & —I HAVE A FINE LOT 
of AppLe TREES, of good size for orchard planting, obtained 
from the best Nurseries in Eastern Ohio, and embracing about 30 
of the most approved varieties, ranging through the entire season. 
Also a few hundred of thrifty Peacn Trees, of the best varieties, 


| from a reliable Nursery near Philadelphia ; and a choice lot of 


standard Cuerry Trees and Dwarr Pears, from Nurseries in 
Western New York—together with a limited supply of Ornamental 
Trees and Shrubs, Evergreens, Grape Vines, &c., all of which are 
to be sold off, as the ground must be vacated this spring. Price of 
apple and peach trees, $20 per 100—or 25 cts. each if less than 50 
are taken. Cherries and pears, double these prices. No printed 
catalogue can be furnished. Purchasers are requested to call and 
select for themselves, or leave the selection to me, after making 
their general wishes known. M. B. BATEHAM. 
Columbus, Feb. 15, 1855. 


(SIR OR BASKET WILLOW.—THE SUB- 


scriber will furnish cuttings of the Basket Willow, to be de- 
livered at his place, or at Oberlin, Ohio, cheaper than ever before 
offered. 

He would also inform the public that he has invented a machine 
for peeling the willows by horse power, which entirely does away 
with the slow process of peeling by hand, and makes the cultiva- 
tion of the Basket Willow the most profitable business that farmers 
can engage in. For further information apply to the subscriber, or 
his Agent, (J. Jewell, Oberlin, Ohio.) GEO. J. COLBY, 

Feb. 15-3t* Jonesville, Chittenden Co., Vt. 


Te NURSERYMEN AND DEALERS IN 
TREES.—Wishing to clear apiece of ground, the coming 
spring, containing about eighty thousand grafted Apple Trees, I will 
sell them for poe. | or approved credit, with interest, at EIGHTY 
DOLLARS per thousand. All orders filled in the rotation that they 
are received. The above are all first class trees, from 3 to 4 years 
old, from 5 to 7 feet high, of the best leading varieties the country 
affords, and very thrifty and fine. 
Also, twenty thousand Apple Seedlings, 2 years old. 
JAMES M. TAYLOR, 
Proprietor of the Commercial Nurseries, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Jan. 1, 1855-3tt 
Os Al, HOUSE, ZANESVILLE. OHIO.— 
WAIT & ELLIS, Proprietors. Late Winslow House. 
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THE MARKETS. 
Ouro CULTIVATOR OFFIcE, March 29, 1855. 

The Eastern market has presented no new feature for farm pro- 
ducts, except the slight advance of good beeves, which are getting 
scarce at this season, as might be expected. Good wheat for mill- 
ing has also sold at the very highest figures, Genesee bringing 
$2 70. In Cincinnati, beeves have sold higher than ever before, 
and from local causes dairy products have taken a sudden rise, 
while clover seed has dropped a dollar a bushel. 
favorable aspects for wool immediately. 

Cincinnati, March 29.—Flour $8 30@8 40. Wheat $165. Corn 
65@68. Oats 45. Barley $1 30@1 33. Clover Seed dull, $5 35@ 
5 50 per bu. ; Timothy $3. Flax Seed $155@160. Potatoes $1 75. 
Sugar-cured Hams l0c ® lb. Lard 84@9% @ tb. Butter 20@24 
for roll and firkin ; 25@28 for fresh. Cheese 9@10 for choice W. 
R. Hogs sell to butchers at $4 25 $ 100 ibs. gross. Beef Cattle 
$8@10 00 P 100 ths. net. 

CoLumBus, March 29.—Flour $8 50@8 75. Wheat $175. Corn 
55@60. Meal 60. Oats33@35. Rye 90c@$1. Barley$1. White 
Beans $1 50@175. Clover Seed $6@6 50. Timothy $3 P bu.— 
Butter 18@25c. Eggs 10(@12. Pork, dressed hog, 5@6c P th.— 
Beef, by quarter, 5a6c—retail,7@9. Chickens15@20each. Tur- 
keys 50:\@75c. 

New York, March 28.—Ohio Flour $9 37@9 81. Wheat scarce, 
$2 25@2 30. Corn $1. Pork, new Western Mess, $15 50@16 00 
® bbl. Clover Seed 10@10%c ® tb. Butter, Ohio, 15@20e.— 
Cheese 11@12ce. 


We see no more | 








_oaas FOUNDRY.—M. C. FURLONG & 


SAVAGE, Manufacturers of various kinds of Threshing Ma- 
chines, Stoves, Plows, Cultivators, Corn Planters and Castings 
generally. . 

Persons who want to buy the best Threshing Machines, should 
get those most convenient to load, the lightest to haul, the best to 
set up, that run the easiest, thresh the cleanest, do the work the 
quickest, last longest, and are repaired the cheapest. Those want- 
ing such ean be accommodated by calling at the Furlong Foundry, 
Mt. Vernon, O. This is no fiction, as those that have used Fur- | 
long’s machines well know them superior. 

All orders promptly attended to and work warranted. 

M. C., FURLONG, 
J. W. SAVAGE, 
March 1-6ma* Mt. Vernon, O. 


‘EVEN MORGAN STALLIONS FOR SALE.— 


The undersigned having recently engaged in the carriage man- 
ufactory business, now offer their seven Morgan Stallions for sale, 
at reasonable prices. They were selected with great care by the 
subscribers in Vermont, and brought to Ohio for the improvement 
of stock. They are of the Gifford, Sherman and Bulrush stock.— 
One of the above named horses may be seen at the stable of Mr. 
Doulton, Maysville, Ky., one at the stable of Dr. Brown, Leesburgh, 
Highland Co., O., and one at James McCarty’s, in Xenia; the re- 
maining four may be found at the stable of the subseribers, in Co- 
lumbus. All communications promptly attended to. 

Dec. 15-tf BLAKE & WILLIAMS. 


TANDARD PEAR TREES.—THE SUBSCRI- 
\ bers, wishing to clear off the ground occupied by a portion of 
their trees, next spring, are induced to offer their entire stock of 
young Pear Trees, say 5000, 3 to 5 feet high, at the following ex- 
tremely low prices: For 1000, $130 ; for 2500, $300 ; for 5000, $500. 
Also, 25,000 Apple roots, grafted, at $15 per 1000. Address 
DELL & COLLINS, 








THE OHIO CULTIVATOR. 
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ILL, MERRILLS & CO., MANUFACTURERS 
= of Stone Water and Sewer Pipe, Middlebury, Summit county, 

10. 

Price per rod at the Factory—1 inch Calibre, $1,124 ; 144 inch, 
$1,25 ; 14 inch, $1,50 ; 2 inch, $2,00 , 245 inch, $2,64; 3 inch, $3,- 
30 ; 4 inch, $4,62, &c. 

Jan. 15-at 


Ww ESTCHESTER NURSERIES, PA.— THE 

subscribers invite the attention of Western Farmers and 
Planters to their large assortment of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
embracing a large stock of Apple, Pear, Cherry, Plum, Peach, &c.; 
of small fruits, Strawberries, Raspberries, Gooseberries, Currants, 
&c. The ornamental department is very complete. Of Ever- 
greens, we have over 40 varieties, many of them rare and very 
handsome. A fine assortment of Evergreens and Deciduous Shrubs, 
suitable for yards, lawns and pleasure grounds ; a most complete 


| assortment of Roses, Green House Plauts, Vines and Creepers.— 


Having a specimen orchard in connection with the Nursery, we 
can recommend all fruits sent from our establishment as being 
genuine. 

Trees well and carefully packed, so as to carry to any part of the 
United States. Catalogues sent gratis, on application. 
PASCHALL MORRIS & CO., 

Westchester, Pa. 


RCHARD GRASS SEED.—I HAVE BE- 
tween two and three hundred bushels Orchard Grass Seed of 
last year’s growth, of my own raising, for sale at $1 50 per bushel; 
a pure article. J. MARSTON, 
March 15-2t* Trenton, Butler Co., O. 


Feb. 1-4t* 





-ALE OF IMPORTED SHORT HORNED 
\” Cattle, South Down Sheep and’ Suffolk Hogs.—I will sell by 
Auction, at my residence, on Wednesday, 20th June next, my en- 
tire HERD of Short Horned Cattle, consisting of about twenty-five 
head of my choice animals. Nearly the whole of them are import- 
ed, and their direct descendants. 

Also, avout seventy-five South Down Sheep. These are import- 
ed from the flock of Jonas Webb, Esq., of England, and their de- 
scendants. 

Also a few Suffolk Hogs, bred from the importation of J. C. Jack- 
son, Esq. 

Catalogues, with the pedigrees and further particulars, will be 
ready about 20th April, and can be had at the offices of the different 
Agricultural papers in this State, and Ohio Cultivator and Indiana 
Farmer, and by application to me. 

TERMS OF SaLE.—For all sums under $100, cash; over $100 to 
$150, three months ; over $150 to $300, six months ; and all over 
$300, six and twelve months’ credit, on approved notes with inter- 
est. 7. M. SHERWOOD, 

April 1-3mt Auburn, N, Y. 


wPRING WHEAT—SEED OATS.— CANADA 
Club, Rio Grande, and Black Sea Spring Wheat, for seeding 





purposes. Also Seed Oats, of the following varieties, viz.: Po- 
land, Barley, Bedford Black Side. Orders receive immediate atten- 
tion. ELLIOTT & CO., 

April 1-2tt Cleveland. 





(TREES ! TREES!!:—ELLIOTT & CO. CAN 
supply nearly every variety of Fruit or Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs, Evergreens, Roses, &c. Catalogues are now ready, and 
will be forwarded to all who desire, on remitting us a three cent 
letter stamp. ELLIOTT & CO., 

April 1-2tt Cleveland. 


i ASPBERRY AND STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 
of the leading popular kinds, will be received and for sale as 
soon as the weather will permit them to arrive from N. Y. 

April 1. M. B. BATEHAM. 
FORTUNE FOR SOME ONE.—I OFFER FOR 
sale town, county, or State Rights, for my patent OX-BOW 

FASTENER, which was illustrated in the Scientific American in 
December last, on such terms as will insure a LARGE PROFIT to the 
Address, postage paid, HEMAN B. HAMMON, 
Bristolville, Trumbull Co., O. April 1-3mt Patentee. 


YRANBERRY PLANTS, OF THE BELL, OR 
Egg-shaped variety—which are the greatest bearers, and are 
best to keep, if properly gathered, and can be raised on poor and 
swampy land, where nothing else will grow. Circulars relating to 
culture, price, &c., will be forwarded gratis to applicants. Forsale 
by F. TROWBRIDGE, Dealer in Trees, Plants, &c., New Haven, 
Conn., or ELLIOTT & CO., 
April 1-2tt Cleveland. 


HOROUGH-BRED STALLION “ PATASKA- 


LA,” by Boston, dam by Industry, will stand the present sea- 
son at the mill stables in South Zanesville, Muskingum Co., O., ex- 
cept on Saturdays, at Mt. Sterling, at $20 to insure. 

April 1-7t* T. SALISBURY, Agent. 
GRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS OF ALL 
kinds for saleby W.A. GILL, Broad st., Columbus, Ohio. 
ROSPECT HILL & CARROLL NURSERIES. 


I can furnish at either of my Nurseries, Massillon or Augusta, 
Carroll Co., O., choice fruit, new, of the best varieties, Evergreens, 
&c., at low prices. After 15th of March, large orders should be 
sent to Augusta, as my heaviest stock of trees are there as yet.— 
Orders solicited. S. B. MARSHALL. 

March 1-2tt 
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